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BY THOMAS F. KRAJEWSKI, M. E. 


(Continued from page 145.) 
APPLICATION TO INTERLOCKING SYSTEM. 
It would appear at the first thought that electric inter- 
locking would require such a combination of complicated 
SWITCH STAND, 
, MAGNET. 





the sectional view of the apparatus, the circuit-closer n n | 
does not touch it. It is hardly necessary to explain that ih | 
the reversed position of the rocker, electric communication is | 
established between the plates c and a, while the plate b is 
insulated. By making the two positions of the rocker de- 
pendent on the two positions of the switch rails, the appa- 
ratus is completed. This is accomplished by the following | 
arrangement: The box is provided with a pipe—a sort of a | 
stuffing-box—through which passes a stem, the one end of 
which carries a half-ball-shaped head C, and the other end a 
stop D. The head C abuts against the web of the switch- 
rail (as shown in fig. 14) when the latter is in position for the | 
main line. A powerful spring S presses the stem in the out- 
ward direction. The rocking-lever A A is provided with a 
third arm (composed of two pins KE E), which, by means 
of the smaller spring s, is pressed against the stop D of the 
stem. In the position shown in the illustration, the switch 


| rail isset for the main line, the spring S is compressed, | 


= — 


plates a and b is broken, consequently also the electric cur- 
rent which acts on the signal, and the latter will thus move 
to danger. The plate c would seem to be superfluous to ef 
fect the danger position of the signal dependent on the posi- 
tion of the switch, but the part which it plays is of great 
importance, as will be explained presently. 

It has been found by experience that at times—especially 
when the ground is wet—the electricity may flow through 
the ground and close a circuit, which would hold the signal 
at safety.* But if instead of breaking the circuit we will 
shorten it so as to eliminate the electro-magnet of the signal 
from its course, the action will be positive under all cireum- 
stances, and a failure impossible. 

It is to meet this requirement that the plate c renders a 
valuable service, and changes the apparatus from a circuit- 
breaker into an electric-switch. 

An examination of fig: 15 will show that a very slight 
movement of the rocking-lever—consequently of the switch 
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ELEC.SWITCH N&2. 


and delicate appliances—especially at compli- 
cated junctions—as to make it practically 
unreliable. But the description of the follow- 











ing examples will show that the principles upon 
which the Union System of Signals is based 
admits of a surprising simplicity in the arrange- 
ment of the various combinations. 

Switch for a Siding.—As the first example, let 
us take a junction with a single siding. A B 
(fig. 13) is an insulated rail section with a 
switch and a signal which is held in the safety 
position by an electro-magnet, introduced in 
the electric current that is conducted from a 
battery through the rails, in the same manner as 
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this is accomplished in the application to the 
block syst»m The points of the switch rails are 
connected with the continuation of the main O 
track by wires, but in one of the latter is in- 
troduced an electric switch, which will be de- 
scribed hereafter. The two movable rails of the 
switch are insulated from each other by placing 
in the centre of the tie-rods insulating material, 
like hard wood. When the switch is in position 
for the main line, the electric current passes 
through the bobbins of the magnet of the sig- 
nal and holds it at safety, provided that no train 
is on the section A 8B, for in such case 
the signal would show danger. It is evident, that 
should the electric current be broken or shunted 
by a movement of the switch from its normal 





rails—causes) the circuit-closer n to touch the 
plates a and c; nosooner is this accomplished 
than the electric current from the batterv flows 
through the wire that connects the plate ec with 
the rail on the opposite side of the track and re- 
turns to the battery. The signal will thus move 
to danger almost instantaneously with the mo- 
tion of the switch rails, It is obvious that to ac- 
complish this it is not necessary to break the 
connection between plates a and b of the elec- 
tric-switch, as the electric current will, by pref- 
erence, take the shortest route through the plates 
a and ¢ as soon as the two are connected. For 
the same reason, in the return movement of the 
switch the signal will not move to safety until 
the circuit at n (see fig. 14) becomes broken, 
which takes place only when the switch rails are 
very nearly in the home position, 

Switches which are not safety switches, or 
those over which trains run in both directions, 
require a “lock.” The position of a switch sig- 
nal should then be dependent nut only on the 
position of the switch-rails, but also on the posi- 
tion of the lock, That is, the signal should 
show danger until the switch is locked in the 
normal position, and move to danger simultane- 
ously with the unlocking of the switch. This 
is easily accomplished by making the electric 








switch already described, dependent, not on the 
movement of the switch rails, but on the 
SIGNAL. 
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position, so as to prevent it from passing over the 
magnet of the signal, the latter will move to danger. 
This is just what is acccomplished by means of 
the electric switch already mentioned, the mechan- 
ism of which is shown in figs. 14 and 15, repre- 
senting, respectively, its longitudinal section and plan. The 
electric switch apparatus is enclosed in an air-tight metallic 
box (in the plan the cover of the box is shown off), which is 
bolted to a cross-tie on the track. At the bottom of this box 
is placed an insulating plate of hard wood, to which are at- 
tached three metallic plates, a, b, and c. Each of these plates 
is connected with the end of a wire, the other ends of which 
are connected with rails, as will be shown hereafter. At a 
short distance above these plates, arocking-lever A A is 
pivoted on a shaft X X, which carries two circuit-closers 
mmandnn. These circuit-closers are brass spring-plates, 
shaped at each end into three tines, to render them more 
yielding to pressure ; they are insulated from the lever by 
means of vulcanized fibre, as shown at de. In the position 
of the rocker as that shown in the illustration, the circuit- 
closer m m establishes an electric communication between 
plates a and b, while the plate c is insulated, for, as shown in 








Fig. 16.—UNION ELECTRIC SIGNAL SYSTEM. 


while the spring s is expanded; but when the switch is 
being set for a siding, the rail being moved from the box, 
the spring S expands, forcing the stem outward, and conse- 
quently the stop D swings the rocker into its other position— 
during which operation the spring s becomes compressed. 

The action of the reversed movement will be easily under- 
stood. The spring S is compressed by the rail, while the 
spring s swings the rocker. 

We will now return to the diagram fig. 13, to explain 
what change in the electric action takes place while the 
switch is being moved. The three plates, a, b and ¢, of the 
electric switch are shown to connect, the plate a with the 
fixed rail of the main line, the plate b with the switch rail 
on the same side of the track, while the plate c connects with 
the switch rail of the opposite side of the track. In the 
position represented the switch is set for the main line; con- 
sequently the plates a and b are connected by the circuit- 


closer m (see figs. 14 and 15), and the current of the battery | 


thus makes a complete circuit through the track sec- 
tion A B, passing also through the magnet of the 
signal, and holding the latter at safety. If the switch is 
moved for the siding C, the communication between the 





movement of the locking-bar. It would be superfluous to 
enter here into a detailed description of such arrangement, 
but it can be mentioned that the movement of the locking- 
bar when the switch is being locked for a siding is the 
reverse of that required to lock the main line. 

It happens sometimes that a train, after being switched 
off on the siding, does not move far enough from the junc- 
tion to avoid collision with a train moving on the main line. 
To prevent such accidents, the whole curve, fig. 13, which 
connects the main line with the siding, to A, where the 
straight line begins, is insulated from the siding, and con- 
nected by wires,e and d (shown in dotted line), with the 
rails of the block section. If a pair of mounted wheels is 
standing on that curve, the electric circuit, instead of passing 
from the battery through the magnet of the signal, will take 
the shortest route, through the wheels and axle standing on 


* This has been the principal cause of failure of those who en 
deavored to use long rail sections for operating signals on the 
principle of the open circuit. Mr. Wm, Robinson, after many 
| trials with the open circuit, arrived at the conclusion that the 
| closed circuit alone can be made to operate signals through long 
| rail sections, and he therefore patented his discovery in l-urope 
land here. His patent is thus the basis of the Union electric sig 


| nal system. 
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the curve. The signal will thus continue to stay at danger 
until the last pair of wheels of the train leaves the curve. 

This is a new feature in the interlocking system, the more 
valuable as it has been obtained without complication, and 
almost without any expense. 

Special Switch Signal,—There is still another case to be 
examined, where a switch of a siding, on a road that is 
divided in block sections, is placed so far from the block 
signal that it requires a special signal. Such a case is illus- 
trated in fig. 16, on the switch farthest from the beginning 
of the section, The electro-magnet of the special signal is 
here introduced into a wire electric circuit (with its own 
battery) which; when the signal is at safety, is closed, and 
passes from the battery through a wire to the plate b of the 
électrie switch (marked No. 1), thence through the plate a 
and a wire to the rail, from which it returns through the 
magnet of the special signal to the battery. This circuit is 
indicated in the cut by arrows with one point. When the 
switch is moved for the siding, this ¢ircuit is simply broken 
between plates a and b, and the special signal goes to danger. 
(As it is a wire circuit, there is no danger of its being closed 
through the ground, and thus the switching arrangement is 
not needed.) In this way the block signal may be made in- 
dependent of the position of this switch, which, in order not 
to delay the traffic, would be desirable in case a station 
is located between the two signals, where the trains stop: 
but otherwise the block signal can be made dependent on the 
position of this switch by the introduction of an electric 








switch in the circuit of the track, as has been shown in the 


former example. In fig. 16 this electric switch is marked 
No, 2. 

Locking of Switch - Levers.—Another valuable addition 
to the interlocking system is to be described now. It may 
happen that the switch (farthest from the block signa!—see 
fig. 16) is moved to admit a train from the siding on the 
main line immediately after a second train has passed the 
block signal—which in the present case is the distant single 
for that switch. As a collision may result from such a cause, 
it is desirable that aswitch cannot be moved when a train has 
entered on the section. 

This has been accomplished by the addition of an electric 
lock at the switch-stand, by means of which, as soon ‘as | 
a train enters on the section (consequently the block signal | 
goes to danger) the lever which moves the switch rails, or | 
the locking bar—if such is used—is locked. 

This device consists of an electro-magnet, which is intro- | 
duced in an electric circuit that runs from the block signal 
to the switch-stand through a wire, and returns through the | 
rail, and which is indicated in the illustration by darts with 
double points. An ordinary circuit-closer is placed in this 
current at the block signal, which is closed as long as the 
signal is at safety, opens simultaneously with the move- 
ment of the signal from safety to danger. 

When this circuit is closed the switch lever is unlocked, 
the magnet attracting an armature which is connected with 
a locking lever; but when the circuit is broken the locking 
lever falls into a position in which it locks the switch lever. 
The device is very simple, and can be readily understood 
without an illustration. 

But it may happen that the switch has to be moved while | 





® train is standing on the section. Toenable this to be done, | 
« circuit-closer is attached to the special signal (see the cut), | 
or at any other convenient place, which when closed con | 
nects the wire of the “locking magnet” with the rail, and. 
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are electric bells—one placed at the switch-stand, the other 


at this circuit-closing instrument—by means of which the 
switchman and the brakeman may communicate. 
Such an arrangement is used on the Old Colony Railroad 
at Somerset Junction. 
A three-throw switch may be interlocked with the signals 
in a similar manner to a single-throw switch. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Car-Lamp Step. 


Passengers are exposed to considerable annoyance from 
train-men in lighting and trimming lamps, unless some port- 


able contrivance to stand on in order to reach the centre | 


lamps in the cars is provided. Either steps, boxes or boards 
must be used for this purpose. These are cumbersome to 
handle, and in the way when not used, or they cannot be 
found when wanted. The device illustrated herewith is in- 
tended to provide an irremovable platform or step attached 
to a car seat, and which can be drawn out or raised up soas to 
form astep or platform on which a man can stand to reach the 
lamp. Fig. 1 represents the arrangement used for a wooden- 
frame seat. It consists simply of a board, A, which slides 
into the seat-frame under the cushion, and can be drawn out 
so as to extend across the aisle as shown at B. Its use is 
made obvjous by the figure of the man in the engraving. 
When it is not required, it is pushed into the seat, so as to 
be quite out of the way. 

Fig. 2 represents a form of step adapted to iron-frame 
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COOLBAUGH’S CAR-LAMP STEPS. 


seats. It will be seen that it is hinged to the side of the 
seat, and has a leg which folds up into a recessin the step, 
and the whole is then dropped down into the position indi- 
cated by the dotted lines. 

A common practice in lighting lamps now is for the train- 
men or brakemen to stand either on the cushions or on the 
arm-rests of the seats. It is obvious that injury to the latter 
from this cause will be avoided entirely if these improved 
steps are used. 

They are the invention of Mr. F. W. Coolbaugh, of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, whose address 
is Hoboken, N. J. They are in use on that line, also on the 
Lehigh Valley, the Maine Central, the Pennsylvania, the 


West Chester & Philadelphia and the Atlantic & Great | 


Western railroads. 





Train Accidents in February. 


The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of February : 
REAR COLLISIONS. 
On the morning of the 8d a passenger train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran into the rear of a 
ue train which was just going upon a siding at_ Crofts, 


The engine and several cars were damaged, and a | 


brakeman hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 6tha freight train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road broke in two near 
Ridgewood, N. J., and the rear section ran into the forward 
one, wrecking several cars and blocking the road some hours. 

On the morning of the 7th a freight train on the Peninsula 
Division of the Chicago & Northwestern road ran into the 
rear of a preceding freight which had stopped at Kloman, 


| Mich., wrecking the caboose and killing a man who was 


in it. 


On the 12th a freight train on the Indianapolis, Cincinnati | 


& LaFayette ran into a preceding freight near Zionsville, 
Ind., damaging the engine and several cars. 
On the morning of the 18th a freight train on the New 


closes a shorter circuit which excites the magnet and un- | York & New England road broke in two near East Thomp- 


locks the lever, without altering the position of the signal. 
This circuit-closer is normally open, and is so arranged 
that it will close the circuit when a flag—such as brakemen 
on trains usually carry—is attached toit. In addition, there 


son, Conn., and the rear section ran into the forward one, 
wrecking several cars and blocking the road six hours. 


On the evening of the 18th a passenger train on the New 


York & New England road broke in two at Islington, 
Mass., and the detached section ran into the forward.cars, 





throwing the tender and express car over and damaging 
them badly. The road was blocked several hours. 


BUTTING COLLISIONS. 

Very early on the morning of the 3d there was a buttin; 
collision between two freight trains on the Rensselaer 
Saratoga road at Comstock’s Landing, N. Y. Both engines 
were wrecked, a fireman killed, and an engineer injured. 

On the 4th there was a butting collision between two 
freight trains on the en Cincinnati & LaFayette 
road near LaFayette, Ind., by which both engines were 
badly broken. ‘The accident is said to have been caused by 
the mistake of an operator in delivering orders, 

On the 9th there was a butting collision between two re- 
pair trains on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road, near 
La Salle, Dil., by which both engines and several cars were 
damaged and three men hurt. 

On the 10th there was a butting collisicn between two 
freight trains on the Central Vermont road on the bridge at 
Bellows’ Falls, Vt., by which both engines were damaged 
and some of the bridge work broken. 

Very early on the morning of the 11th there was a butting 
collision between a freight and a construction train on the 
Mississippi & Tennessee road, near Courtland, Miss. Both 
engines and several cars were badly broken and the conduc- 
tor of the repair train killed. 

On the evening of the 11th a coal train on the Philadelphia 
& Reading road broke in two near Tamaqua, Pa., and the 
detached cars ran back down a grade and into the head of a 
following coal train, wrecking several cars and damaging 
the engine. 

Onthe 13th there was a butting collision between two 
freight trains on the Canada Southern road, near St. Thomas, 
Ont., by which both engines and several cars were badly 
wrecked. It was caused by a mistake of an operator in de- 
livering orders. 

On the morning of the 18th there was a butting collision 


|; between a Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, and an Indiana, 





Bloomington & Western freight'train, near Peoria, Nl. Both 
engines were damaged, and several) cars wrecked. 

On the evening of the 20th thane was a butting collision 
between two passenger trains on the Baltimore & Ohio road, 
near Camden station, in Baltimare, Md. Both engines were 
damaged and an engineer hurt: 

On the morning of the 23d, a-passenger train on the New 
York & Harlem road ran over a misplaced switch and into 
the head of a freight train which was standing on asiding at 
Purdy, N. Y., breaking both engines badly. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RATU... 

On the 9th, the engine and several cars of a freight train 
on the Scuthern Minnesota road were thrown from the track 
near Wells, Minn., by a broken rail. 

Very early on the morning of the 26th a passenger train 
on the Houston & Texas Central road struck a broken rail 
near Kosse, Tex., and the whole train left the track. Only 
slight damage was done, but the road was blocked 10 hours. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN FROG. 
On the 10th a special train on the Pictou Branch of the In- 


| tercolonial road, consisting of the engine, a coal-flat and a 
| van, wus thrown from the track mt, a broken frog at Smelt 


Brook, near New Glasgow, N. 8. e train kept on the ties 
for 150 yards, when the flat car jumped out, ran downa bank 
and landed on the ice with no damage but a broken draw- 
bar. The engine then went down the bank 40 feet into the 
brook and was wrecked, the van remaining across the track. 
The engineer was caught under the engine and hurt so that 
he afterward died. The conductor and brakeman were 
slightly hurt. 
DERAILMENT, BROKEN AXLE. 

On the morning of the 14th the tender and one car of a 
passenger train on the New Haven & Northampton road 
were thrown from the track near Southwick, Mass, by the 


| breaking of an axle under the tender. A passenger was 


slightly hurt. 
DERAILMENTS, BROKEN WHEEL. 

On the afternoon of the 2d eight cars of a freight train on 
the Boston & Albany road were thrown from the track near 
Middlefield, Mass., by a broken wheel, blocking both tracks 
six hours. The conductor was slightly hurt. 

On the 4th, as a passenger train on the Pictou Branch of 
the Intercolonial road, having two engines and a flanger on 
account of the snow, was near New nawe, N. 8., a truck 
wheel broke under the leading engine, throwing both engines 


| off the track and blocking the road eight hours. 


On the afternoon of the 17th five cars of acoal train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown from 
the track in Middletown, N. Y., by a broken wheel. 
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On the night of the 27th the engine of a passeng2r train 
on the Albany & Susquebanna road was thrown from the 
track at Richmondville, N. Y., by the breaking of a flange 
on a driving whee]. The engine upset and was y broken, 
crushing the engineer so that he died next day. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN TRUCK. 


On the night of the 19th the rear car of a passenger train 
on the Bellaire & Southwestern road jumped the track on a 
trestle near Jacobsburg, O., and went off the trestle, falling 
25 feet to the ground below. The car was completely 
wrecked, injuring five passengers Sotelly. eight passengers 
and three train-men severely. The derailment was 
caused by the breaking of a truck. 


On the 25th five cars of a passenger train on the Oregon 
Central road were thrown from the track near St. Joseph, 
Or., by the breaking of a truck. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN CAR. 

On the 20th, asa freight train on the Central Vermont 
road was starting from Swanton, Vt., a car loaded with 
oats was broken in two, the draw-bar and one end of the 
frame pulling out and scattering the load on the track. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN BRIDGE. 


On the morning of the 13th, a passenger train on the 
Dayton & Southeastern road broke through a bridge near 
Chillicothe, O., and the engine went down into the creek 
and was wrecked, killing the engineer and fireman. 


DERAILMENTS, WASH-OUTS AND LAND-SLIDES. 


On the morning of the 13th a passenger train on the Pitts- 
burgh Southern road ran into a wash-out near Bankxsville, 
Pa. Theengine went down into the gap and was wrecked, 
and the engineer badly hurt. 

On the night of the 13th a freight train on the Pittsburgh 
Division of the Baltimore & Ohio road ran into a land-slide 
near Confluence, Pa., and the engine and seven cars were 
thrown down a high bank to the Youghiogheny River and 
wrecked. The fireman was killed and the engineer hurt. 


DERAILMENT, WIND. 


On the 28th a passenger train on the Havana, Rantoul & 
Eastern road was blown from the track in a violent gale, 
near Rantoul, Il). All the train except the engine left the 
track, and the passenger car was thrown over on its side and 
badly damaged, injuring three persons severely and thirteen 
slightly. 


DERAILMENTS, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 


On the afternoon of the 6th, as a passenger train on the 
Pittsburgh & Western road was running slowly through 
Allegheny, Pa., a large boiler, which was being hauled into 
a yard adjoining the road, broke loose and rolled down upon 
the track, striking the rear passenger car and throwing it 
over. The car was damaged and one man hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 11th several cars of a freight train 
on the Chicago & Northwestern road were thrown from the 
track on a trestle in Milwaukee, -Wis., by a brake-block 
which fell from one of the cars. Thecars were wrecked and 
the road blocked four hours. 


DERAILMENTS, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the 2d a car of a freight train on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific road was thrown from the track at Wilton, 
Ia., by a misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 7th a passenger train on the Lehigh 
& Susquehanna road was thrown from the track near Scran- 
ton, Pa., by a misplaced switch, and the engine rolled over 
down a high bank and was badly wrecked, injuring the en- 
gineer fatally and the fireman less oy 

About noon on the 12th the engine of a freight train on 
the Philadelphia & Reading road was thrown from the track 
in the yard at Tamaqua, Pa., by a misplaced switch. 

On the night of the 19th the engine and seven cars of a 
freight train on the Hannibal & St. Joseph road were thrown 
from the track at Bucklin, Mo., by a misplaced switch. 

On the night of the 20th the engine and 13 cars of a freight 
train on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road were thrown 
from the track by a misplaced switch near Renick, Mo., and 
wrecked, injuring the engineer and a brakeman. 

On the 21st a freight train on the Utah Central road was 
thrown from the track by a misplaced switch in Salt Lake. 
The engine and two cars went over and were badly wrecked. 
A brakeman was caught under a car and badly hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 23d _ the engine and two cars of a 
passenger train on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
road was thrown from the track at the Tennessee & Pacific 
junction, near Nashville, Tenn., by a misplaced switch. Not 
“eae damage was done, but the road was blocked several 
ours. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western road was thrown from the track by a 
misplaced switch at Waverly, N. Y., wrecking the engine 
and several cars. 

DERAILMENTS, UNEXPLAINED AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the night of the 2d four cars of a freight train on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis road were thrown from 
the track near Hollow Rock, Tenn., blocking the road some 
time. 

On the night of the 2d ten cars of a freight train on the 
Indianapolis & St. Louis road were thrown from the track 
near Reno, Ind., blocking the road four hours. 

On the 3d _ several cars of a freight train on the Louisville 
New Albany & Chicago road were thrown from the track 
near Greencastle, Ind., blocking the road several hours. 

On the 3d a passenger train on the Hamilton & North- 
western road ran off the track near Cresmore, Ont., and the 
engine was wrecked, the engineer badly hurt, the fireman 
and a brakeman killed. 

On the night of the 5th two cars of a freight train on the 
Eastern Railroad ran off the track near Gloucester, Mass., 
blocking the road several hours. 

On the afternoon of the 10th a repair train on the Utica 
Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western road 
jumped the track at Deansville, N. Y. The engine and two 
cars went off and were damaged, and the fireman was badly 
scolded. Theroad was blocked nearly four hours. 

On the 14th three cars of a freight train on the Rochester 
& State Line road were thrown from the track in Salamanca, 
N. Y., doing some damage. 

On the evening of the 13th a freight train on the Wisconsin 
Central road ran off the track near Kiel, Wis., and the engi- 
neer and fireman were slightly hurt. 

On the evening of the 14th two cars of a freight train on 
the Indiana, Bloomington & Western road jumped the track 
in Indianapolis, Ind., blocking the road two hours. 

On the evening of the 14th the engine of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the 
track in the. yard at East Rochester, N. Y., and ran into 
some carson an adjoining track, doing considerable dam- 
age. 

On the night of the 14th a coal train on the Philadelphia 
& Reading road ran off the track at Neversink, Pa., wreck- 
ing several cars and blocking one track for a time. 

nthe evening of the 17th a freight train on the New 
Brunswick & Canada road ran off the k at Limeburner 
Lake, N. B., and four cars went down a bank and were 
wrecked, 
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On the 19th a freight train on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
broke in two near East Conemaugh, Pa., and two cars of the 
rear section broke loose and went off the track and over a 
bridge into the peprey River. 

On the night of the 20th several cars of a coal train on the 


New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track | 


near Port Jervis, N. Y., and were wrecked, blocking one 
track several hours. 

Very early on the morning of the 21st two cars of a con- 
struction train on the Utah Southern Extension road jumped 
the track at Bridge No, 12, near Lemington, Utah, and went 
off the bridge, falling 20 feet into the creek. The cars were 
wrecked and three men hurt. 

On the morning of the 24th as a coal train on the Pennsy]- 
vania road was backing into the coal yard at West Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the train was not stopped in time and several 
cars went off the end of asiding and intoa small office 
building, knocking it down and demolishing it with several 
cars. 

On the morning of the 26th a nger train on the St. 
Paul & Sioux City road ran off the track near Madelia, 
Minn., blocking the track for a time. 

Very early on the morning of the 27th six cars of a freight 
train on the Atchison & Nebraska road jumped the track at 
Draw-bar Hollow, Kan., went down a high bank, and were 
wrecked. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


On the morning of the 6th the engine of a passenger train 
on the New Jersey Midland road blew out a cylinder-head 
near Quarryville, N. J., breaking the connecting-rod and 
damaging the engine considerably. 

On the morning of the 10th a passenger train on the Long 
Branch Division of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
struck a tie which had been laid on the track near Middle- 
town, N. J., damagiug the engine, but not throwing it from 
the track. 

On the morning of the 11th, asa pocmneer train on the 
Intercolonial r was near Rocky Lake, N. 8.,a parallel rod 
on the engine broke, tearing up one side of the engine, doing 
serious damage. 

On the .12th, asa passenger train on the Peninsula 
Division of the Chicago out | Northwestern was near Ish- 
pouies, Mich., a parallel rod broke on the engine, doing 
some damage. 

On the evening of the 12th, as an express train on the 
New York Central & Hudson River was near Clyde, 

. Y., a parallel] rod on the engine breke, damaging one 
side of the engine and tearing a hole in the cab. 


This is a total of 64 accidents, whereby 16 persons were 
killed and 49 injured. Ten accidents caused the death of one 
or more persons ; 12 caused injury, but not death, while in 
42, or 65.8 per cent. of the whole, there was no hurt serious 
enough to be recorded. 

As compared with February, 1879, there was a decrease of 
24 accidents, an increase of 5 in the number billed, and a de- 
crease of 26 in that injured. 

These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows : 


COULISIONS : 
BORE, GONE ss 0:0 002 ¢00esebsates 
Butting collisions 





DERAILMENTS : 


IE TL 5 + 5d ace p oaks dangtvisvnccecdiaeritahabasecnede 2 
DET dota cabuchlosakeatete-sesaakae Ghneescesnane coos 1 
Err reer Sar See 1 
NR TT .~- iy a ee 4 
GD MEET i oGka'ted Cecdbet ved tecdede oocepeptes de /00% 2 
SOM aids Ghee 45440000) \s 000s deeekia 6 Bhaes de0nee 1 
GD NUD oc son Seki nues Cadbedacevasies tiers be saee ieee 1 
PEED biwig 0 b0 0s Sige te ronaale vesdansd wees eaetere. net 1 
oN SERRE ere PERE RRS Sang oe 1 
WEL bab tcaehie ad kincndnber ents takes take need$se es ¢amtoed oe 1 
ie A CLS AIS Pere Eee ee 1 
Accidental obstruction.........6. 0 .ceseececeeeee Cp emeanaleved 1 
SOM Ns Soo eg ho ode.t'de Febassbsces census tncbiues & 
PI OE GI OE CRDi 66k 5nd vcice bbe cn ev cd one veviedecgurs 1 
AG ah de sckeieRsraubddads.a6d 02s00bsedsemenear® 17 
~ 43 
occas a iops 0¢06030s SReeeTeemake? 1 
ey EES a” Caceadeseccsceeecdareeeaweohnes 3 
Malicious obstruction, causing damage but not derailment... 1 
Cn ee eT e Me ee . 64 


Four collisions were caused by broken trains, two by mis- 
takes in delivering orders, and one by a misplaced switch. 
Of the whole number of accidents, 21 may be traced to de- 
fects or failures of road or equipment; 4 to the elements, or 
other causes which could not be averted by vare; 21 to care- 
lessness or errors of management; 1 was maliciously caused, 
and 17 are unexplained. 

The division according to classes of trains is as follows : 
Colli- — Derail- Other 


Accidents: sions. ments. Accidents. Total. 
To passenger trains..... .. ... 2 14 5 21 
Toa passenger and afreight... 9% al 2 
To freight trains..........0..00 12 20 41 

SAR ST cond svectatt san 16 43 a 4 

Casualties: 

SS Ra oer or 3 13 16 
Recs ciDUsabeedas sens 6 45 49 
al blah Te STR 9 56 nd 65 


It may be noted that 35 accidents happened in daylight, 
25 in darkness, and in four cases the time is not definitely 
given. 

For the three winter months of this and last year, a com 
parison may be made as follows : 


-——— 1879-80. — ~— -—— 1878-79, —- 
Acei- In- Acci- In- 
dents. Killed. jured. dents. Killed. jured. 
December........... 69 18 72 63 16 58 
OO ee 82 11 50 113 23 90 
February............ 64 16 49 88 11 75 
The winter.... 195 45 171 264 50 223 


The difference can be traced directly to this year’s open 
winter, compared with the heavy snows of January and 
February a year ago. 

The month is notable for its very small number of rear 
collisions. The coJlisions are in smaller proportion than 
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eight derailments—more than one-eighth of the whole num- 
ber—should be caused by misplaced switches. Surely better 
discipline, uncer which swift punishment would follow care- 
| lessness in this matter, might prevent most, if not all, of 
these accidents, and railroad officers should see that they are 
| prevented. Their continued recurrence is anything but 
creditable to managers. 

For the year ending with February the record is as fol- 

| lows: 








Number 
of accidents, Killed, Injured, 

REPT eT TT tie Pe 61 “4 D0 
EMV eecisc dovh suede sceye Gods tous ; 4 27 
livnde2seeoksnnvaeenueashvatee +s 4ant oe 37 5 20 
Dies dadhodd 50 doh seen ctiee ataebase 64 18 55 
Sthvecctsaseaeted’ wavatwickecamiareet 81 14 54 
Sth eps ce’ as Seances’) 0502q bAeees 79 19 59 
NN aos wc cdee odes ciseye bie ctebesed 7 8 47 

Se RS eee er eee 104 35 
November... on peed «aah eauhs he ee 16 64 
December. 69 18 72 
January... * ~~ 11 50 
ME nok ro sabdevald Lcantess theuat® 64 16 49 
TE ab ieuaesbebsdinn” pdedeoied 85 178 643 
Totals, same months 1878-79..... Toe 207 813 


The averages per day were, for the month, 2.21 accidents, 
0.55 killed, and 1.69 injured; for the year, 2.28 accidents, 
0.49 killed, and 1.76 injured. The average casualties per 
accident were, for the month, 0.250 killed and 0.766 in- 
jured; for the year, 0.218 killed, and 0.770 injured. 


Comparative Performance of Locomotives. 


(Circular of inquiry of the Master Mechanics’ Association. | 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed atthe last ann’ - 
al convention of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association to report on the subject of 
Comparative Performance of Locomotives with Regard to 

Economy in their Operation, 

respectfully solicits any information you may have bearing 
on the subject. 


} 
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A blank form is here appended for convenience in giving 
dimensions and data of the four classes of locomotives namec 
in form, as the tendency is toward using a heuvier class of 
locomotives for freight service. The Committee desire to 
get all the data they can in order to make comparisons, 

Please state which class of engine in your judgment and 
experience is best adapted for heavy freight service, all 
things being considered, 

Very respectfully, 

Wm. Wovpncock, M. M., C. R. R. of N. J. 

8S. A. Hopeman, M. M., P. W. & B.R. R. 

Joun E. Martin, C. C. & T.R. R. Chili, 8. A. 

Please address replies to Wm. Woopcock, Master Me- 
chanic, Central Railroad of New Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Committee, 


President Wadley and the Western & Atlanic. 


It will be remembered that during the discussion of the 
relations between the railroads and the people, while the 
railroad bill was pending in the General Assembly, the Con 
stitution dwelt with some degree of emphasis on the fact 
brought out in the controversy that the pool association was 
the result of the feeling of distrust with which railway 
managers regarded each other, and that the association was 
| kept in operation by a fear that competition would even- 
tually lead, as it has lead heretofore, to a disastrous cutting 
of rates. While this explanation failed to justifv the exis- 
tence of the pool, so far as the people are concerned, it did 
throw a flood of light upon what Superintendent Haines, of 
Savannah, who is something of a philosopher, pleasantly 
termed ‘the morality of the railroad business.” 

This lack of confidence among railroad managers will also 
| explain, to some extent, the rumor embodied in our tele- 
|yram from New York last Tuesday, to the effect that the 
| Louisville & Nashville interest had determined to build the 
Georgia Western. Back of all this is the wholesome and 
well-founded distrust of Mr. Wadley and the Central rail- 
road interests that the powerful corporations would allow 
| such a combination as that of the Louisville & Nashville to 
| stand in their way. Indeed, there had been serious intima- 
| tions that the Pennsylvania railroad was engaged in an effort 
| to secure control of the combination Mr. Newcomb had suc- 
| ceeded in forming, and Mr. Wadley well knew that the same 
| power and influence which undid the Cole combination could 
| undo another, and he knew, moreover, that the Louisville & 
| Nashville interest could not survive save in the midst of 

great temptations and after a severe struggle with the cor- 
| porations of the North and East. Those who have any 
| knowledge of the extent, influence and arrogance of these 
corporations can form a fair idea of the fight 
|they were prepared to make against the Southern 
| combination. The Louisville & Nashville had knowledge of 
| these things, and no doubt it has calculated all the odds. The 
| Central also had knowledge of these things, and was prob- 
| ably confident that the Louisville & Nashville would be able 
| to carry on the war successfully, and at the same time resist 
| temptations : but Mr. Wadley is in the habit of fortifying 
| himself. It is not a peculiar habit, but it is sometimes an 
| aggressive one, and it is sometimes misunderstood. 
We were not surprised, therefore, when our New York 
| correspondent telegraphed us that the Central Railroad, 
through Mr. Moses Taylor, had quietly for tified itself by pur- 
| chasing a controlling interest in the state road lease. Nor are 
we surprised to learn that the Louisville & Nashville interest 











usual, and there were more butting than rear collisions, | are disposed to ee the parca - ~ ome sort = ag 
ressive movement. The purchase of the lease shares by the 
which is very rarely the case. Otherwise the month scarcely | ‘entral interest may be the result of some other movement 
calls for special remark; the weather was geverally favor- | not yet announced or not yet completed; but it would seem 
able, with an absence of snow and heavy storms, and per- | from the tenor of Tuesday's dispatch that the old fight for 
haps hardly as heavy traffic on most roads as in January. | the control of freights to Atlanta, which is the key to the 
But one malici ident i ded and that only caused railroad system of the South, is about to be vigorously r 
ee ee eee ac mt Omy Ce newed, If it should result in the building of the Georgia 
damage and not derailment. It does, seem, however, any | Western, as is intimated, certainly Atlanta will havé no 
thing but creditable that nine accidents, one collision and | reason to complain.—At/anta Constitution, Murch 19 
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The Georgia Railroad Commissioners’ Rates. | 


The Atlanta Constitution has begun the publication of a 
series of articles on this subject, the first of which is as fol- 
lows: 

The rates and rules made by the Railroad Commissioners of 
the state have made their official appearance, and as it is a 
matter of vital public and private interest, i presume criti- 
cism is in order. 

Iam deeply interested in several railroads in Georgia, and 
quite familiar with the detail of their management. 

I will therefore write particularly from a railroad stand- 
point, but trust lam not blind to the real evils existing in 
railroad management, nor wholly unacquainted with, or in- 
different to, the interests of the public. 

It is only the practical working of any system so complex 
as that of the rates for the railroads of the state that can ab- 
solutely test its full merits or demerits, yet some effects can 
be foreseen or imagined to be foreseen, and we who are 
deeply interested will be oned if we speak freely under 
a strong conviction that the system of rates promulgated by 
the Commission will be hurtful to all, disastrous to many, 
and to a few railroads of the state absoiutely ruinous. This, 
too, with no corresponding benefits to the public to support 
or palliate its injustice—if, indeed, injustice can be palliated. 
The railroad companies employ many men who are con- 
stantly engaged in the adjustment of their rates of freight. 
[t is fair toassume that some that some of them are men of 
ability—capable of grasping the subject in its full meaning, 
and being such, they necessarily recognize that they owe a 
duty to the public, as well as to the railroads, in the proper 
and equibalite adjustment of freight tolls, and many and hon- 
est have been their efforts to discharge this duty. 

By any one who has given the subject intelligent and fair- 
minded reflection, the offices of th § ate Commissioners will 
be regarded as no sinecures; but by the conscientious expert, 
enlightened by a long experience in practically dealing with 
these questions, keenly alive to the difficulties of accomplish- 
ing satisfactory results, and conscious of many failures after 
honest efforts, the task before the Commission is looked upon 
as well-nigh impossible, However, they have undertaken it 
with zeal and prosecuted it to a conclusion—whether a final 
one or a satisfactory one, or even a ag Ay one, remains, 
as I have said, to be proven ultimately by the test ofa work- 
ing trial, unless it can be shown by reason before that ex- 
pensive test is made, 

That will be my endeavor now to demonstrate that the 
rates are absolutely impracticable. I shall take the whole 
publication in the order in which it is presented; show, if I 
can, what will be the actual working result; who the changes 
will harm; who they will help; what were the supposed 
evils the commission was constituted to correct; to what ex- 
tent those evils are real, and to what extent imaginary ; and 
whether the public will find its chief grievances removed by 
the sweeping chayges now ordered by that tribunal, which it 
has itself called into existence, 

I do not propose to comment upon the justice or injustice 
of the law that strips a large number of the citizens of 
Georgia of their vested rights. Their money has been for 
years a fluctuating fortune invested in transportation com- 
panies, which have had a large influence in developing the 

and values of the state, and now their property is jeopard- 
ized for the sup benefits of otber citizens. But I take 
the law as it exists, leaving its discussion to others more able 
to demonstrate the enormity of the a and confine my- 
self to the discussion of the commissioners’ rates, and will 
begin with the 





RATES FOR PASSENGERS. 


To these rates I do not think the roads can reasonabl 
urge any strong objection or complaint. If they do, I thin 
the arguments, pro and con, are about evenly balanced and 
the Commissioners have some well founded reasons in sup- 
port of their changes. 

These rates of the Commissioners are a reduction of the 
local fares of nearly all the roads in the state. Why cannot 
the roads object, or with reason complain? I do not say 
they cannot or will not. 

lonly say that I do not believe they will object very 
strongly, and I do not think there is ground for strong ob- 
jection. 

In the first place the real reduction is not so good as at first 
appears. It is a well-known fact that most of the roads in 
the state have on sale a certain class of tickets at rates 
greatly reduced from their regular trip locals; that there is 
a vt class of pee in the community that are carried 
regularly at half of the usual price, and at certain times, 
and on certain occasions, all are carried at greatly reduced 
rates—generally half, and sometimes less. The travel on 
these reduced fares amount toa very considerable part of 
the local travel of the state. The rates of the Commissioners, 
of course, made no reduction in the revenue from this class 
of travel, which is already taken at lower fares than 
the Commissioners fix. Nor do they work any reduction on 
the through travel of the roads, for this they do not propose 
to touch upon, and if they did, they would find, as a general 
rule, they are about as low as the Commissioners’ maximum. 
It is very apparent that the rates thus untouched by the 
commissioners form quite a large part of the passage reve- 
nue of the companies, and it is for this reason that I say the 
real reduction is net so great as it appears. 

The Commissioners ean claim to the support of their re- 
duction the very reason above given; also, that those low- 
price tickets are too low as compared with the locals. They 
are sold in quantities, and the passenger who is able to use 
the necessary amount of money can avail himself of their 
advantage, while those who are not must pay regular fare. 
To avow it strongly there is a low rate for the rich and a 
high rate for the poor. It is true that all the world over 
commodities are sold or exchanged in large quantities on 
more favorable terms than in small, but there are a few 
things between which disparity exists to the degree that it 
does on different classes of railroad tickets, and it is the ex- 
tent of the difference against which the public have reason- 
able ground for complaint and which may reasonably be 
considered evils. I doubt not that many managers of rail- 
roads appreciate the true condition, but are unable or have 
not felt prepared to apply the remedy. Paramount among 
the influences that have ee differences between 
different kinds of tickets, has n competition among the 
roads, All professing to maintain standard local an yet 
evading it by special rates or peculiar kinds of tickets in- 
vented for the occasions, ostensibly to accommodate the 
public and in reality to shield themselves from retaliation 





while cutting the rates of their neighbor road. 

Other roads have met these issues till soon there existed 
an undercurrent of competition in low-priced and special | 
& ckets, by which together with the increasing pressure from | 
the influential for still further reductions, the special tickets | 
have been pressed down while the locals have been held up | 
with more or less firmness, rescuing as much as possible of 
their diminishing revenue. Another influence is the popular 
theory that low rates stimulate travel. Most of the roads 
have not had a faith strong enough in this idea to apply a 
firm and general test. What tests have been tried, have 
with few exceptions, been half-hearted experiments—hedg- 
ing themselves by such rules and restrictions against the 
unrestrained use of the low-priced tickets, with the hope of 


restricting their probable diminution of revenue by confer- 
ring them upon that class of the community who travel for 
novelty or pleasure, and holding up the rate to that class 
who go from necessity. Policies of this kind I can but re- 
gard as evils on the part of railroad management. When 
all are treated alike, carried alike, accommodated alike aud 
charged alike, and the principle has full recognition, then 
the interests of the people will be hetter served, and the 
managers of railways find some relief from that most un- 
pleasant, perplexing and persistent pressure froin a large 
o— of the community, each asking something just a little 
etter than is accorded his neighbor. We might even be 
happy could we expect this before the millenium. 

fe the passage rates of the Commissioners facilitate this 
result, it will be a great benefit to the community at large; 
for, at least, when one member suffers, all must sympathize. 
The railroads must live, or the people cannot have rapid 
transportation, and if one man will not pay, another must. 

So much for the passenger rates. 

I thought I would make some comment upon the Commis- 
sioners’ rule that requires the roads to furnish each passenger 
witb a seat: but the rule is so evidently just, so generally 
observed in their ordinary business by all roads, both from a 
sense of obligation and self-interest, and yet on rare occa- 
sions of an unexpected current of travel, so impossible for 
them to observe—rule or no rule—that I have concluded not 
to make this subject more tedious by fruitless discussion. 

T will now take up 


SLEEPING-CAR FARES. 


With all due respect to our able Commissioners, I cannot re- 
frain from the expression that the theory or basis upon 
which sleeping-car fares are constructed—that of a charge 
for the miles traveled—is as absurd and illogical as could 
possibly have been devised. Itis true that sleeping-car fares 
are not a matter of vital importance to the roads like freight 
rates, upon which their very existence depends, for the en- 
tire revenue derived from them is not much, and no road is 
compelled to keep them in use, and whenever their opera- 
tion entails a direct loss which is greater than is compensated 
for by the indirect advantages to the line, the sleepers can 
be discontinued. _ In thickly settled sections, where travel is 
fair, there is no denying that the sleeping-car service yields 
good dividends to their companies, but from the limited 
travel commanded by most of our roads in Georgia, it is a 
well-known fact that they pay little more than running ex- 
penses, and in many cases loss. Their use is continued by the 
roads under such circumstances partly from a feeling of re- 
sponsibility they are under to afford reasonable accommoda- 
tions to the public, partly to maintain the prestige of their 
lines and not fall behind the accepted progressive customs of 
the age, and in many other cases while the line is between 
competing points from a direct self-interest in making their 
road as acceptable to the traveler as that of their com- 
petitor. In some cases sleeping cars are supplied by 
foreign companies and the roads hauling them pay a stipu- 
lated price per mile hauled as a sort of subsidy to those for- 
eign companies in addition to their berth collections. It is 
not upon these foreign companies that this reduction oper- 
ates. Those are usually my =) passing through the entire 
state and on fast schedules, and even did the Commissioners’ 
rates apply it would give them higher prices than it is now 
their custom to charge. It is upon our Georgia roads that 
the blow must fall. To illustrate: A Pullman sleeper leaves 
Richmond, Va., at 12 0’clock in the day and reaches Atlan- 
ta, Ga., at about the same hour the following day. They 
travel about +60 miles, and had the Commissioners’ jurisdic- 
tion they would charge #5.60, while in fact they charge now, 
under no restrictions, $3.50. This is over a line that carries 
a large passenger business, where the necessity for securing 
a berth at the beginning of the journey, in order to be sure 
of it for the night, is so apparent that none who can afford 
to pay for such comforts would fail to do so, thus securing to 
the car companies a full price for their berth for the 24 
hours traveled. The actual occupation of the berth is, I sup- 
pose, eight or ten hours. How is this with our Georgia 
roads? Most of them run their own sleepers for the accom- 
modation of their local travel, generally on slow freight or ac 
commodation trains. From Atlanta to Macon, for instance, 
a passenger can enter the sleeping car under the passenger 
shed in Atlanta and retire at 9 or 10 o’clock—although the 
train does not start until about 12—occupy the berth eight 
or ten hours, and the company can, under the commissioners’ 
rates, charge him one dollar. Then, again, over the Georgia 
Railroad, if the night train on that road happens to be on a 
fast schedule, the company would have the privilege of 
charging the occupant of a berth $1.71 for occupying the 
berth, say, eight or ten hours, while, if their night train was 
running a slow schedule, they could not carry the passenger 
over 100 miles in that length of time, and could only charge 
him $1 for the service. The travel over this, as most of the 
roads in the state, being light, there is no necessity for en- 
gaging a berth in advance, and any one with whom economy 
is a motive could avail themselves of the law and engage 
their berth between such stations as would afford them the 
required number of hours’ rest within a distance of 100 
miles, and but for the wise provision of fixing $1 as minimum 
charge, there are schedules upon some of our roads where a 
very economical person could secure a tolerable share of 
rest and comfort for a quarter. 

These rates are constructed apparently upon the hypothe- 
sis that an occupant of a berth can sleep more peacefully or 
get more rest in a given time on a fast train than on a slow 


schedule—our experience to the contrary notwithstanding. | 


The distance traveled outside of the actual expense of 
wheelage, which is small, has nothing whatever todo with 
the expense of maintaining a sleeping car. The employés 
are paid by the day and receive the same compensation for 
a night and a day’s service, whether the berths are occupied 
for 50 miles or for 300 miles during that time. The original 
cost of a car and equipment, which is the investment, de- 
teriorating by time and use, and upon which interest is 
accruing, is the same for a night and day whether the berths 
are occupied for 50 or 200 miles in that time. 


The same in regard to linen sheets, etc., are supposed to | 
be, and we hope they are, washed just as thoroughly and | 


just as expensively after an occupation for 50 miles as after 
an occupation for 300 miles. 

Now, what has this to do with the number of miles an 
occupant of a berth may be carried during the time he may 
be occupying it? Why should the roads be restricted to a 
charge of $1 fora night’s occupation of a berth during a 
journey of 100 miles on an easy schedule, and yet be per- 
mitted to charge for a berth perhaps ia the same car two or 


three dollars if they whirl him over the rails at forty miles | 
| to the hour? It must be for the privilege of rap him a 
I 


little oftener and a little harder in a given number of hours. 
I fail to discern any reason more logical. 

The conclusion is easy to arrive at. Our local sleepers on 
fast schedules, where they are least needed by the public, 
will pay; on slow schedules, where they are most needed, 
will not pay. 


It is for the roads to determine in each | $5; 





I repeat that it is not an all-vital matter to the railroads, 
who are still allowed the option to use or not to use their 
property. It might, however, in some cases greatly inter- 
fere with the comfort of Georgians traveling in their own 
state. 

The next subject in order, and which is an all-vital ques- 
tion, is the rates of freight, and this 1 will leave for discus- 
sion in my next paper. 


The Massachusetts Railroad Commission on Dis- 
crimination. 





The following is the decision of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission in the matter of the complaint of I. Butman & 
Son, and others, against the Boston & Albany Railroad 
Company: 

This complaint, founded on section 138 of the General 
Railroad Act of 1874, was set forth in this petition: 

‘* Boston, Feb. 27, 1880. 
To the Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts: 

The undersigned merchants of Boston, and of other places 
in the state, respectfully represent that the Boston & Albany 
Railroad Company do discriminate, and for a long time past 
have discriminated, in grain tariffs against the grain-dealers 
| of Boston, and other places in the state, and in favor of 
Cutler & Co., or Henry Cutler, doing business in Wilbraham, 
and others, by which discrimination the latter was enabled 
to undersell the former in Boston, and other places in the 
state; and that facilities are not granted to us, and other 
grain dealers, equal to those granted by said company to 
said Cutler & Co, and others; and your petitioners respect- 
fully request that you will investigate the matter, and take 
such action as shall afford your petitioners and others just 
and equal rates with the above-named parties.” 

(Signed) “I, Butman & Son, Aldrich & Cressey, Sumner 
Crosby & Son.” 

The statute provision is also given (sect. 138, chap. 372, 
Acts of 1874, being a re-enactment of sect. 1, chap, 339, of 
1867): ‘‘ Every railroad corporation shall give to all persons 
or companies reasouable and equal terms, facilities and ac- 
comniodations for the transportation of themselves, their 
agents and servants, and of any merchandise and other 
property, upon any railroad owned or operated by such cor- 
poration, and for the use of the depot and other buildings 
and grounds of such corporation ; and at any point where 
its railroad shall connect with any other railroad, reasonable 
and equal terms and facilities of interchange.” 

The act of 1869, chap: 252, was cited at the hearing, but 
that was intended to apply to cases where one common car- 
rier tenders freight to another common carrier for trans- 
portation. 

And, rightly construed, it only applies to such cases. If 
the board is wrong in this view of the statut» of 1869 any 
person believing himself aggrieved by the railroad company 
may, under its provision, bring an action of tort at any time 
within six years. That statute does not require nor permit 
the intervention of this board. 

A full hearing was had, which was, at the request of the 
petitioners, continued from time to time, and able arguments 
were made by counsel. The books and papers of the rail- 
road company and of Messrs. Cutler & Co., were also ex- 
amined by the Commissioners and by an expert accountant 
acting in their behalf. 

The facts of the case are, that Messrs. Cutler & Co. are 
grain dealers and millers, whose places of business are at 
South Framingham and North, Wilbraham. At North Wil- 
braham they have an elevator, a mill with seven run of 
stones and a grinding capacity of 15,0C0 bushels per day. 
They sell in a year 6,000 car-loads of grain and meal, or 
3,000,000 bushels, besides what they export. It was in evi- 
dence that the margin of profit on grain is small, and that a 
large wholesale dealer is satisfied with a cent or even a half- 
cent of gain on a bushel. . 

Much of the testimony went toshow that Messrs. Cutler 
& Co. were able to undersell their rivals, and in 
some cases to drive them out of business. It is 
needless to say that this evidence alone would not 
sustain a charge against the company that carries 
the freight of these gentlemen. It was proved that they 
excelled in energy and business capacity. For instance, one 
miller testified that grinding formerly paid 8 to 10 cents 
per bundred pounds; that it now pays only 4 to 5 cents, and 
that no miller can hve with this low rate of profit. Mr. 
Cutler stated that three cents gave an abundant profit, and 
that the actual cost of grinding, including the handling of 
grain and meal in the receipt and delivery, the reut and in- 
terest on investment, was only 1.21 cents. This is interest- 
ing as showing the perfection to which the business has been 
| carrie 1; and so faras Messrs. Cutler or any other millers are 
| able by such means to undersell their rivals, and to cheapen 
the cost of food, they are public benefactors. 

But it is alleged that they are aided in making cheap sales 
by receiving from the Boston & Albany Railroad Company 
| terms and facilities which are not granted to others engaged 
|in the same business. The contract under which Messrs. 
| Cutler & Co. acted, now for the first time made public, is as 
| follows: 
| ‘*This memorandum of agreement between the Boston & 
Albany Railroad Company, a corporation, of the fir.t part, 
|}and Henry Cutler, of Asbland, of the second part, wit- 
nesseth: That whereas the party of the second part agrees to 
| erect and to operate a good and sufficient grist mill at Wil- 
| braham or some other station between Springfield and Wor- 
| cester, other than Palmer, the party of the first part, in con- 
sideration of the erection and operation of said mill, guaran- 
| tees Boston rates on flour and grain from the West to said 
| station, for the party of the second part, and thatif said 
flour or grain is reforwarded either in kind or ground, the 
rates per car of ten tons or less shall not exceed those speci- 
tied below: 

‘From Wilbraham (or other station determined upon) to 
Springfield, Palmer and Worcester, $2; to stations between 
Springfield and Worcester, except Palmer, $10; to stations 
between Worcester and South Framingham, except Grafton 
and Ashland, $6; to Grafton. Ashland, Millbury, Milford, 
Milford Branch and Saxonville, $5; to South Framingbam 
and east, except Boston, East Boston and Saxonville, $3. 
| ** This agreement to take effect May 1, 1877, and to ccn- 
| tinue in force for ten (10) years. 

Boston & Albany Railroad Co., 

(Signed) by D. WaLpo LINncoLn, Vice-President. 

| ‘Boston, Dec. 14, 1876. HENRY CUTLER.” 

| It will be observed that this does not fix the rates, but 
| only fixesa maximum. And at different times the follow- 
| ing rates were established A 

| To all stations between Springfield and Worcester, $6, 
| except Palmer, which is $2; to Brookfield, 35; North Brook- 
| field, $10; South Spencer, $5; Charlton (for Southbridge), 
Charlton (for Fiskdale), $3; Spencer, $8.50; Milford 





individual case where loss results, whether it is compensa- | and Millbury, $3: East Boston is‘added at a rate of $3.” 


ted for to the line by indirect advaatages derived by run- 
Where it is they will still 


ning the cars or whether it is not. 


The cost of sending a car-load of 20,000 lbs. to some of 
| these points at local tariff rates is as follows: From Wil- 


be run; where it is not they will not be run, for at last profit | braham to Springfield, $12; Palmer, $12; Worcester, $22; 


is the sensitive criterion that passes final judgment on all | Millbury, $26; 


such questions. 


filford, $32; South Framingham, $26; 
| Natick, $28; Newton, $30; Boston, $32. 
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Way-bills were always made to Messrs. Cutler at rates 
much higher than those paid by them. In addition to this 
Messrs. Cutler were allowed to add to a car of grain or meal 
a quantity of flour or of other freight of the same general 
nature, a privilege of considerable value. 


LEGAL ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. 


The first question is whether giving such a contract to one 
dealer, while giving less favorable terms to others, is a vio- 
lation of the law. It is claimed that to make a case under 
the stat 1te, the terms given must be asked and refused by 
the railroad company. The law is capable of being con- 
strued to mean that such facilities shall be given when asked. 
But such a construction would often defeat every purpose of 
the statute, especially when the facilities given are kept 
secret. A rival dealer might be ruined before he learned 
the terms of his competitor’s contract, or even before he 
suspected the existence of any special contract. Certainly 
the letter of the law is violated by habitually giving it to 
one person engaged in a business better terms than are given 
to others engaged in the same business. The law does not 
merely prohibit the refusal of equal terms and facilities when 
requested. It requires that equal terms and facilities shall be 
given. And as to the spirit of the law, it certainly is violated 
when great advantages in terms are given to one dealer 
by a secret contract, the secrecy of which is secured 
by always billing to the favored deater at rates much 
higher than those actually paid. And this is the more 
clearly true when general complaint has been made to 
the corporation by its customers, who suspect and denounce 
some favoritism, although they are unable to state particu- 
lar details. It is no answer to say that this is a univeral 
practice. If other companies in this state violate the law, it 
is not a defence, nor can any Massachusetts corporation 
plead the practice in other states where there is no such law. 

Again, it is said that the same rates are not to be given to 
wholesale and to retail freighters. And itis asked where 
the line is to be drayn between those differing terms, which 
are lawful and those which arenot. No doubt there may be 
cases where it is hard to draw the line, but this is not one of 
them. Certainly the law as well as common sense recog- 
nizes the propriety of giving favorable rates to wholesale 
customers, because it costs the railroad company less per 

xound or bushel to do a wholesale than a retail business. 

his is especially recognized in the last statute 
passed upon the subject—the milk act. (Chapter 208, 
1879). For the same reason rates are Jower for long 
distances than for short ones. But where parties are 
engaged in similar business on the same line, and all on a 
scale calling for shipment by car-loads, they seem to be en- 
titled to equal terms and facilities. 

‘The company has no right, as it seems to this board, to 
give exceptionally favorable terms to one party in order vo 
compensate for any disadvantage, natural or artificial, of his 

vosition. It was not justifiable to discriminate in favor of 
ecto Cutler bécause they were at Wilbraham—‘ a non- 
competing point;” i.e., a place where the Boston & Albany 
Railroad has no competitor—any more than it would be jus- 
tifiable to prefer a rival of the Messrs. Cutler, who hada 
less valuable water power or a less favorable position. 

The true rule is that laid down by Chief Justice Cockburn 
in construing a similar English statute: 

‘“A company is entitled to take into consideration any cir- 
cumstances, either of a generalor of a local and peculiar 
character in considering the rate of charge which they will 
impose upon any particular traffic, as to * * * charge less 
upon a certain quantity than they would upon a less quantity, 
regard being had to the cost of working the particular line. 
*** A conipany might justify the making a distinction 
between the two cases of one man sending aton of goods at 
a time, and the other who sent one hundredweight or less.” 
And after speaking of a distinction between terminal and 
intermediate traffic, Lord Cockburn adds: ‘ But those are 
all cases where the general public is treated with perfect 
equality.” ‘* Whatever rule the company lay down, it 
ought to be a rule applicable to all persons similarly circum- 
stanced.” And again, he says: ‘‘ The intention of the Legis- 
lature was to give equal advantages, so far as the rate of 
charge is concerned, to all individuals similariy circum- 
stanced; and a railway company, although they have a 
right to lay down certain rules in reference to particular 
circumstances, so long as they act bona fide with regard to 
their own interests and the interests of the public, cannot 
make particular bargains with rticular individuals, 
whereby one person is benefited and another injured.” 

In the same case it was decided that the railroad company 
could not undertake by discrimination to place one man on a 
level with another, ‘* who, by reason of his nearness to the 
road, had a natural advantage, which no one can legally dis- 
turb or diminish.” It was also held that the loon that 
another road would be built, to take certain traffic, would 
not justify the railroad in taking it at lower rates than the 
general one. This case is re sovtelie Harris vs. Cockermouth 
& Workington R. C., 4 Jurist, U. 8. P. L., p. 239. 

In another case, it was held that the lowering of rates for 
individual coal-owners was not justified by a desire on the 
part of the company to introduce a new kind of coke into the 
county. (Oxlade vs. North Eastern R. R. Co., 1 Nev. & Mac. 

i. 

~~. 


In Baxendale vs. Great Western Railway, 32 Law T. R. 
131, it was declared, that when the company was “ afford- 
ing to one person, or set of persons, an advantage which they 
would not afford to another under similar circumstances, the 
Court would not hesitate to interfere, although by so doin 
they might prevent the company from securing all the profi 
they might otherwise derive from the use of their property.” 

Again, Lord Cockburn says: ‘If an arrangement were 
made by a railway company whereby persons bringing a 
larger amount of traffic to the railway should have their 
goods carried on more favorable terms than those bringing 
a less quantity, aithough the Court might uphold such an ar- 
rangement as an ordinary incident of commercial economy, 
provided the same advantage were extended to all persons 
under the like circumstances, yet it would assuredly insist 
on the latter condition, and would interfere in case of any 
special agreement by which the company had secured to a 
particular individual the benefit of such an agreement to the 
exclusion of others, or even where an attempt had been made, 
by keeping the agreement secret, to make it operate unduly to 
the prejudice of third parties.” 

ese decisions were made in construing a law less string- 
ent than ours. (17 and 18 Victoria, ch. 81, §1.) And they 
answer several arguments of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
Company. It is said by the corporation that they give ad- 
vantages at a non-competing point, which they cannot give 
at a competing point for fear of bad faith on the part of cus- 
tomers and consequent loss to tbe company. But 
the fear of loss, as above held, is not sufficieat to justify 
unequal terms and facilities. It was urged that the railroad 
company gave these advantages for the sake of placing Messrs. 
Cutler on a par with rivals elsewhere. But they have no 
right to give advantages for that end. Again it was said, 
they give these privileges for the sake of creating a business 


* and so increasing their gains. Bnt however desirable the 


end may be, the giving of unequal terms and facilities is not 
a lawful means to the end. ‘The Legislature has not im- 
trusted that power to railroad corporations, but has care- 





added that the whole attitude of the company’s representa- 
tives on this subject, while it showed that they believed 
themselves to be right, showed that in our view of the law 
they were wrong. They openly declared that they gave an 
individual favorable terms, in order to make him as well off 
as another person at another place. But they have no right 
to give unequal terms for aay motive or for any reason. 
Their error, a natural one, is in believing that what seems to 
be sound railroad policy is, therefore, lawful. This error 
arises from the very common mistake of suppesing that a 
railroad poe | isa private corpora.ion, owing no duty 
except to its stockholders; whereas, such companies are pub- 
lic corporations, having received vast privileges from the 
people and therefore owing them high duties. 
OTHER SHIPPERS REFUSED. 

The Commissioners have argued this point at some length, 
because the principle is an important one. But upon the 
question whether this railroad company had violated the 
statute, it is not necessary to hold these views of the law. 
For in more than one instance millers and grain-dealers have 
asked for the same terms with the Messrs, Cutler, and have 
been denied. And the denial was no less injurious to them, 
because they were sometimes told that the terms offered 
them were the same as those of the Cutlers. 

Requests were made for liberty to grind in transit. These 
were generally refused, but the privilege of the Cutlers was 
in fact the privilege to grind in transit, on payment of a 
switching charge (of 1!4¢ cents per 100 pounds) to certain 
points. ‘lo absolutely retuse a petitioner this favor, with- 
out stating the terms on which the Messrs. Cutler had the 
right, and without offering those terms, was a refusal of 
equal terms and facilities. Still more clear are the cases 
where parties asked in so many words for ‘‘ the same terms 
with Cutler,” or “‘ for the most favorable terms,” not know- 
ing what those terms were, but desiring equality with Mr. 
Cutler or the most favored dealer, Wishover his contract 
might be, in more than one instance parties making such re- 
quests were offered contracts far less favorable and exten- 
sive than his. Even if the rates had been the same, these 
parties were confined to the use of those rates within 20 miles 
east and west, ‘‘or until they reached the limits of some 
other miller.” Thus the largest limit would be 40 miles, and 
their real bounds for using low rates would be less than 20 
miles, while the privileges of Messrs. Cutler extended, with 
few exceptions, over the whole line. With the terms granted 
to Messrs. Cutler, both Mr. Barker and Mr. Prentice could 
have done a much larger and more profitable business. They 
asked for equal terms, and they did not obtain them. So 
much is proved. And it is not unjust to suspect that where 
so many witnesses were so timid about attending, and so re- 
luctant to testify, others may have made the same request 
with like results. 

ABSORPTION OF ARBITRARIES. 

It was also agreed orally with the Messrs, Cutler that 
when they billed grain to any competing point at Boston 
rates they might forward their grain or meal, paying a 
switching charge of 114 cents per 100 Ibs., and that they 
should have from the Boston Albany a rebate of such 
arbitrary local rates as they should pay, in order to reach 
the point of destination, not exceeding five cents per 100 Ibs, 
In the language of railroad men, the Boston & Albany 
agreed ‘‘ to absorb the arbitrary” for them. ‘This needs illus- 
tration—and translation. As an example of its working, the 
rate from Chicago to Boston is the same with the rate to 
Pittsfield, Wilbraham or any other point on the Boston & 
Albany. And the through line receives precisely the same 
amount for bringing grain to Wilbraham as for bringing it 
to Boston. 

The rate, this month, is 40 cents per 100 lbs. But Boston 
rates can be obtained for Providence and Mansfield, and 
various other points off the direct line of the Boston & 
Albany, because other and competing lines reach those points. 
To reach Mansfield via the Boston & Albany, it isnecessary 
to pay a local arbitrary rate of 5 cents per hundred to the 
Old Colony Railroad ping nana 

When grain is sent to Mansfield at the 40 cent rate, it is 
the practice for the combined line to pay this arbitrary of 
5 cents ; and this loss is shared by the combined roads of the 
line pro rata, as they share the profits. The five ceuts are 
deducted from the full rate, and only 35 remain to be 
divided between the roads making up the line. This is done 
to get business, and there is no suspicion of illegality in it. 

Under the arrangement with the Boston & Albany, 
Messrs. Cutler stop at Wilbraham the freight which is billed 
to Mansfield, or some other competing point not on the 
direct line. This change of destination is made by a tele- 
gram sent to the freight agent at East Albany. When the 
cars reach Wilbraham the full Boston rate (which also in- 
cludes the local arbitrary rate to Mansfield or elsewhere) is 
paid. This is 40 cents. When the Cutlers afterward send 
on a car of grain or meal to Mansfield, via South Framing- 
ham, they pay first the switching charge of 144 cents and 
then 5 cents, the arbitrary rate from that point to 
Mansfield. This rate of 5 cents is received by the 
Old Colony Railroad Company, and it is refunded to the 
Messrs, Cutler & Co., by the Boston & Albany, having been 
retained by them from the payment already made to them 
at Wilbraham. Soif they send to Providence via Worces- 
ter they pay the same amount to the Providence & Worces- 
ter Railroad, and this payment is refunded to them by the 
Boston & Albany on preseutation of the receipted bill from 
the company receiving it. It is paid from the amount re- 
tained by the Boston & Albany to pay the arbitrary. 

Thus | Reach Cutler have paid 40 cents to Wilbraham, 11¢ 
cents to South Farmingham or Worcester, and 5 cents to 
Mansfield or Providence, making 4614 cents in all, while their 
rivals have paid only 40 cents for going directly to Mans- 
field or Providence. For this reason they claim that it is 
right that the Boston & Albany should repay them the five 
cents which they have paid beyond what other dealers have 

id to reach the same point. In one sense they are correct 
in claiming that they are never repaid this amount until they 
have paid it twice. And those are wrong whosuppose that the 
Boston & Albany have given them a gratuity of five cents, 
or of 34% from their treasury. Indeed it seems hardly neces 
sary to state, that neither this nor any other railroad cor- 
poration has any such romantic affection for any firm of 
millers as to present them with $35,000 in a year. And 
such are the sums refunded to Messrs. Cutler under this ar- 
rangement. It is only a refunding of the “arbitrary local 
rate ” assumed by the through line for the purpose of plac- 
ing the freight at the point to which it was billed. And so 
far as the line is concerned, it matters not to them whether 
the freight is transmitted directly, or with a break in trans- 

rtation and an interval of time. Nor does it matter to the 
ine whether the grain is carried to the billing point, or to 
some other beyond that point, or in a different direction. 
And, in fact, it is in most cases carried to a place other than 
the billing point. 

But while it is true that Messrs. Cutler reach the compet- 
ing poiut at the same cost with their rivals, or, indeed, ata 
cost increased by the switching charge, they have the great 
advantage of having ground their grain in transit, and of 
sending it East at times when the market is favorable, and 
these advantages have enabled them to undersell or drive 
out from large portions of the state, Lampewe'f from sections 


fully withheld it, and forbidden its exercise, It may be | on the Old Colony road, the other millers and grain dealers, 





The working of the system of “absorbing arbitraries,” com- 

bined with their other contract, has enabled them to do this. 

ame the only preference given is that contained in their con- 
ract. 

In one way, the working of this arrangement, as to the 
absorption of arbitraries, proved most unequal. The most 
common rate was 5 cents, but there were some higher rates, 
as 71¢ cents to Great Falls; and many lower rates, as 8 cents 
to Lynn, and even one of 1 cent to Framingham Centre. 
But it was the practice of the company to pay Messrs. Cut- 
ler 5 cents in each case, provided there was on hand a suffi- 
cient amount received by the “‘absorption of arbitraries.” 
This was supposed to be a fair average, and between the 
company and the firm it probably was so. But as between 
the Messrs. Cutler and their competitors at the point 
reached at the low rate, the result was most unfair. The 
local dealer could not contend with one who had such an 
advantage. This inequality, however, was observed by the 
officers of the Boston & Albany, and orders were given, be- 
fore this investigation began, that in no case should a larger 
amount be repaid than the local rates, And it happens that 
no payments whatever have been made on this account since 
this order. This special injustice is already at an end. 

It should be added that this “absorption of arbitraries ” 
is not peculiar to this raiJroad company, but that it has be- 
come a general practice. The Boston & Albany, it is said, 
contended against it for a long time, but have yielded at 
last, and adopted the usage of other roads. The practice of 
permitting certain customers to grind in transitis also found 
on other roads, But whether this is done in such a way as 
to make any case of unequal terms or facilities, the board is 
not distinctly informed. Nor is 1t necessary in deciding this 
case that it should be so informed. 


THE MOTIVE FOR DISCRIMINATION, 


It is proper to notice the testimony offered to show a mc- 
tive on the part of the managers of the corporation for fa- 
voring the Messrs. Cutler. Kna this is done, not from its 
importance, but because justice requires that when such tes 
timony is given it should be published in full, and not left for 
imagination or yy gee The evidence showed 
that Messrs. Cutler & Co, bought two acres of land at a low 

rice trom the Collins Manufacturing Company, and hired 
rom them water-rights amounting to 100 horse-power for 
12 hours each day at the annual rental of $1,000, It was also 
shown that Mr, Chapin, formerly President of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad Company, owned a mes ogg 4 of the stock 
at the time when the contract was made; that his family 
owned largely of the stock, and that Mr. Bliss, the General 
Manager of the road, also owned in it. Further, it was 
shown that Messrs. Chapin and Bliss, with their relatives, 
are still very largely interested in the stock of the Collins 
reg It was not shown nor suggested that the rent was 
high. The only testimony on the subject was that the rent 
was moderate. There seems no reason for imputing personal 
gain as a motive on the part of the officers making the con- 
tract. 

Their chief motive was undoubtedly to secure business for 
the road. But, as has been said, it is forbidden to make a 
contract giving unequal terms for any motive. And the 
board has condemned it, not because it was corrupt, but be- 
cause it was illegal itself and unjust in its effects. 

It is a subject for regret that the board has been hurried 
by the necessity of making a report in time for the Legisla- 
tive Committee on Railroads to consider its results. And 
during this hasty investigation the time of the Comunission- 
ers has been occupied by many other pressing matters. The 
board is confident that justice has been done to the parties 
before it. But the evidence shows subjects for further in- 
vestigation that deeply concern business interests of the 
people of the state. Such investigation we hope to give to 
these subjects. 


A MATTER FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 


The contracts, written and oral, of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad Company with the Messrs. Cutler, have now been 
made public. The company offers like contracts to all who 
are transacting business in like circumstances. The board 
has given its views as to the law, ana pointed out the man- 
ner in which it believes the law to have been violated. 

It adjudges that the corporation has violated the law, and 
has hitherto neglected to comply with the terms thereof by 
neglecting and refusing to give to other millers and grain 
dealers seeking and obtaining transportation from the com- 
pany equal terms, facilities and accommodations for the 
transportation of grain and meal over their road with those 
given to Messrs. Cutler & Co, Here the duty of this board 
in regurd to the corporation ends for the present, and, we 
hope, finally. 

t is also aduty tothe Legislature to call attention to a 
veculiarity of the law, which requires that any action 
enahe by the state or by any individual for a violation of 
the provisions here discussed shall be commenced within 60 
days after the violation of law (section 141, chapter 872, 
1874). No more effectual provision could be devised for 
nullifying the penal provisions of the statute. This case 
shows how complicated the workings of a forbidden contract 
may be: how difficult and protracted an investigation may 
be needed in order to understand it, and how little the com- 
plaining parties may know of the precise way in which they 
are wronged. Freight contracts have been called ‘* the me- 
taphysics of railroad business.” ‘To learn the details and to 
instruct counsel therein might well occupy tar more than 60 
days. Even the date of the offence committed may bea 
subject of doubt. Yet a complainant is compelled to dis- 
cover his cause of action, to learn its details, and to bring 
his suit within 60 days from the time, when equal terms or 
facilities were denied to him. The same limitation applies 
to suits brought in behalf of the state. In most cases, this 
would prevent a suit. In all, it would compel haste and 
add greatly to the chance of failure. The general time of 
limitations for actions of tort is six years; and for the class 
needing greater restriction, two years. (General statutes, 
chapter 155, sections 1 and 2.) When the provisions now con- 
tained in section 138 were first enacted (chapter 339 of 1867) 
they were subject to the general law of limitation; and six 
years, instead of sixty days, was the period necessary to bar 
a civil or criminal proceeding. Perbaps one reason for short- 
ening the term in codifying the law was the idea that every 
case would be decided by moral influence, without a resort 
to the courts. Butif the penal provisions of the statute are 
retained, it would seem that the limitations which make 
their enforcement impracticable should be repealed; and we 
respectfully submit the suggestion that a longer time ought 
to be allowed before an action is barred. 

By the Board, WituraM A. Crarts, Clerk, 


The Jim Crow. 

In addition to the note from Crerar, Adams & Co., of 
Chicago, we have received one from McCoy & Co., of 182 
Duane Street, New York, who say that the screw rail-bend- 
er No, 2 is used most. ‘The width between the arms is 20 
in., the screw runs out 6 in., the total length is 25 in., and 
height IS in. They also make a hydraulic rail-bender, or 
Jim Crow, which runs out the ram 4 in., has 20 in, span be 
tween the arms, is 25 in, longand 22 in. high. Price not 
stated, 
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ADVANCEMENT. 


Among the thousands of railroad employés in the 
country there 1s doubtless a very large proportion 
who are daily hoping and yearning for promotion to 
positions of greater responsibility, to which are at- 
tached higher rates of compensation. This is a very 
natural and proper ambition. There can be but little 
doubt, though, that advancement to high positions 
grows more difficult each year in proportion as the 
tendency to consolidation of great interests and im- 
mense amounts of capital goes on. 

While it is true that the questions involved in the 
existing relations of employers to employed, of capital 
to labor, are among the most vital and perplexing of 
this much-puzzled age, and although they have the 
most intense interest to thousands of working-men 
and those interested in the social problems of the day, 
yet, as a mere question of personal interest, they must 
be secondary to others on which the position of each 
individual must depend. Modern civilization has un- 
doubtedly elevated the lowest class of society, but at 
the same time it has placed obstacles in the way of the 
advancement of those somewhat higher up in the 
scale, who are found in the ranks of skilled labor, 
while it also offers greater prizes to those who by 
reason of unusual ability emerge above a position in 
the ranks, 

The practical personal question, then, which each em- 
ployé must consider is, how he can achieve advance- 
ment for himself, The tacts are that there are com- 
paratively few places to which he can hope to be 
promoted, and for these there are usually many can- 
didates. Another discouraging feature is, that promo- 
tion does not usually follow in the order of merit, in 
the usual sense in which that word is understood. 
There is no competitive examination in which 
the man who knows most will have an op- 
portunity of showing it—no_ investigation into 
the physical or moral endowments of those 
seeking places ; but it is more of the nature of a free 
scramble in which the most lusty and lucky ones suc- 
ceed, In many cases a liberal education would be a 
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positive obstacle in the way of the promotion of a rail-| 
road employé. Such is the jealousy and envy of igno- | 
rance that it often spares no effort to suppress | 
knowledge. It is not said, of course, that a! 
liberal education, in its usual sense, is a suffi-| 
cient reason for promotion in railroad service. | 
Without experience and other qualifications it is not, 

but if a candidate is otherwise competent it happens, 

at times, that those higher up are so fearful of any 

kind of superiority that they will not permit a person 

who is better educ: ted than they to sucéeed if they 

can prevent it. This is not only true of the kind of 

knowledge commonly called ‘ education,” but it is 

often manifested toward any kind of superior acquire- 

ments. Narrow-minded men, whose knowledge and 

experience has been acquired in the traffic department, 

are apt to exclude rigorously those who are expert en- 

gineers or mechanics from all positions of authority or 
power, and the latter are often not able to see why the 

mysterious thing called ‘‘ making rates” requires any 

special training or knowledge. 

Advancement, too, on railroads, often goes by favor, 
the secrets of which are inscrutable and sometimes 
carrupt, and at best it is a process of the survival of 
the most suitable for the circumstances, and the latter 
may be such as would not bear the strictest scrutiny. 

This, the reader will naturally say, isa rather gloomy 
presentation of the condition of things. Railroad 
management is undoubtedly not an ideal administra- 
tion, or rather, dispensation, of justice. It is rather 
the result of a great variety of motives and causes, all 
acting in a confused and, to some extent, purposeless 
manner. Yet, notwithstanding this, moral laws have 
not lost their potency even in this field. Although 
the condition of things, as they exist on most rail- 
roads, 1s not calculated to exalt employés with hope- 
fulness, yet it is not sufficient to lead them into a state 
of despondency. Their occupation is like every other 
on earth, it is attended with a great many annoyances 
and much uncertainty, and success in it is usually the 
result of a sustained struggle and effort continued for 
many years. 

It will of course sound very much like a chapter of 
Sunday school literature or of Poor Richard’s Almanac 
to say that promotion toany of the higher or more re- 
sponsible places on railroads must rest on some sound 
basis of moral character. A man who is not always 
truthful and scrupulously honest, who is intemperate 
and therefore liable to be unfit for duty at critical 
times, or to perpetrate wretched blunders while his rea- 
son is temporarily obscured, may advance a few steps 
upward, but his progress is sure to be arrested, and 
in such a way as to make it, if not quite impossible, at 
least extremely difficult, to retrieve what has been 
lost. Itis, of course, true that there are many men 
occupying responsible places who are not truthful, 
who are not strictly honest, nor temperate, and yet 
who have been appointed to responsible places, and who 
keep them in spite of their faults. Generally it will be 
found, though, that such men are only tolerated by 
reason of some superior qualifications or special in- 
fluence which sustain them. An officer is often re- 
tained because no one wants to assume the disagree- 
able duty of removing him. When men hold positions 
under such circumstances, it is certain that their vices 
will grow more rapidly than their virtues, that the 
former will ultimately overbalance the latter, or 
the influence which has sustained them will be 
withdrawn, or some reasonable pretext for their 
removal will present itself. When this occurs 
the career of such men is cut short, and they must 
then seek other fields of employment or accept inferior 
positions. It happens often that owing to a change of 
administration and other causes subordinate officers 
find their services are no longer reyuired or wanted. If 
any serious moral stain or mental defect or deficiency 
is attached to such persons, their future becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult, but if neither is the case, sucha 
change does them very little injury, and in fact some- 
times seems to open the doors of preferment wider for 
them. 

It is a common error of those occupying positions in 
the ranks of railroad employment after hearing a great 
deal of the dishonesty of those higher up, to infer that 
integrity and the reputation of it are of no value to 
him. It may be that he has practiced honesty all hislife, 
and at twenty-five or thirty-five years of age finds him- 
self still very low down, with poor prospects ahead, and 
therefore hastily infers that as honesty did not succeed, 
dishonesty will. Now, it is not our purpose to make of 
this article a moral lecture, excepting to speak of the 
fatal character of such a conclusion if it is acted upon 
—fatal to any future high standard of moral character, 
fatal to a reputation which will inspire confidence in 
others, and generally fatal to all future advancement. 
If men who aspire to promotion would reflect, it 
would be apparent to them that there is always an 
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irrevocable tendency among those who invest money 
in railroads, and who are the owners and have the 
control of such property, to appoint honest men 
to positions of trust. Occasionally, it is true, there 
may be some who have acquired power for the 
purpose of using their positions for their own 
profit, and, as in the old Erie management, they may 
appoint those who will share in the plunder; but, even 
in this case, the inevitable tendency in the direction of 
honesty finally removed the whole horde of vultures. 
It is of course true that any integrity which has only 
a selfish, pecuniary motive is hardly worthy of the 
name, but it may perhaps strengthen the healthy im- 
pulses, of young men especially, to be upright if it is 
plain that in the occupation in which they are engaged 
‘* honesty is the best policy.” 

One of the most pitiable manifestations of mingled 
ignorance and ignominy is that of the frequent sacri- 
fice which young men make or what might be called 
the fragrance of integrity. Without any intention of 
dropping into poetry or sentiment, it may, neverthe- 
less, be said that a man’s probity, if entirely unsullied, 
makes itself known as the freshness and beauty of 
flowers do, and as they fade, their redolence passes 
away. The reputation of a man of the strictest 
veracity is not known alone by the absence of ill-re- 
pute, but it is like perfectly clean lin@n: it is fragrant 
of cleanliness. Now it happens a great many times, 
and it isone of the saddest mistakes which young 
men make, that they are guilty of slight 
acts which indicate ut once that they are 
untrustworthy, and which show that as they 
are unfaithful in little things they would be quite cer- 
tain to be so if great ones were intrusted to them. It 
is, of course, hardly necessary to speak of those grosser 
blunders, which are so much greater mistakes because 
they are crimes, of those who are guilty of breaches 
of trust and who take what does not belong 
to them. The whole country has been resound- 
ing with cases of this kind for years past. The 
actions to which we _ refer are those of a mi- 
nor kind, of which one or two instances occur 
to mind. The most common of these is that of 
A friend 
or acquaintance comes in a confidential way and says 


which nearly every one has had experience. 


he is ‘‘ hard up, can’t you lend him five, ten or fifty 
dollars.” You have confidence in him and give him 
the money, which of course he promises to return. 
When its payment is due, however, he lives apparently 
entirely oblivious of the fact that he is indebted for that 
amount. This of course makes it at once apparent 
that he could not be safely intrusted with larger pecuni- 
ary interests. We remember a very excellent mechanic 
once telling, with considerable glee, that he had been 
staying at a hotel and on going away early in the 
morning the clerk was not at hand to receive the 
amount of his bill, so he left without paying it, and 
never remitted the amount. It at once re- 
vealed a substratum of dishonesty which would 
have been an insuperable objection to placing 
him in a_ responsible position. Another very 
skillful man who was out of employment at a 
time when it was difficult to get, and who needed it 
very much, was engaged temporarily by a person who 
had it in his power to help him to a position, and who 
provided him with money to pay traveling expenses. 
On his return he never rendered an account of the 
money, thus displaying an obtuseness about such sub- 
jects such as would make it entirely unsafe to place any 
interests in his hands in the care of which strict in- 
tegrity is a pre-requisite. It is such acts as these which 
not only destroy the fragrance of a man’s probity, but 
make it malodorous. 

It may be accepted as a safe rule that the man who 
don’t pay his own debts is nota safe man to intrust 
with the pecuniary interests of others, and the young 
man is woefully mistaken who supposes that the el- 
derly and mature gentlemen who usually hold the reins 
of authority on railroads are not fully aware of this 
fact. Usually, they are men of the most mature ex- 
perience and of a good deal more than ordinary shrewd- 
ness. Their success indicates the latter, and it is folly 
to presume upon their ignorance in such matters. 

It seems sometimes as though the conditions of 
modern life had made it necessary to add another 
commandment to the ten which most of us have ob- 
served with more or less faithfulness. This com- 
mandment might be worded somewhat as follows: 
Thou shalt not pervert judgment by accepting bribes. 
This is a rock upon which many men have been 
wrecked, but usually it is those who are not in the 
ranks, but who occupy positions of some authority. It 
isa dismal topic to write about. The evil which is 
wrought thereby is done as secretly as the action of a 
pestilence, and is as destructive to morals as the latter 
is to physical health, When known it becomes a 
barrier beyond which few men advance. It is 
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unfortunately true that there “are men who 
have acquired wealth in this way, and have 
not reaped public disgrace, but the practice is always 
attended, with the shadow at least, of the latter dan- 
ger ; and as a simple question of policy, if there were 
no other consideration to control a man’s conduct, it is 
certain that bribe-taking is attended with imminent 
risk vf total and irresponsible failure. There are cases 
of stranded ex-railroad officers who have been placed 
on high shelves and who will never be taken down, 
because as soon as they are disturbed they emit a foetid 
odor of decayed bribes and transactions which are as 
crooked and as odoriferous as a cluster of dead angle- 
worms. 

To sum up, then, the moral basis of advancement in 
railroad service is the same as itis elsewhere. In- 
tegrity, temperance and industry, if not powers in 
themselves, are a foundation on which the power may 
be exerted, The discussion of its nature, the qualifica- 
tions required and the direction in which efforts should 
be made to secure advancement, must be postponed 
for a future occasion. 


THE CHIGAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
REPORT. 


The financial results of the operation of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad in 1879 were not simply 
satisfactory; they were positively brilliant. The ex- 
cess of net earnings over interest and rentals were 
equivalent to sixteen per cent. on the capital stock, 
And in the charges that absorb the surplus over the 
10 per cent. actually divided, there is only one, 
the $423,000 of worthless accounts which were in 
the “‘surplus” the year before, but were written 
off in 1879, that is not a_ positive addition 
to the property of the stockholders, The road 
has made good profits in the worst of times, and it has 
not very many years paid less than 8 per cent, divi- 
dends, but the increase of 16!4 per cent. from 1878 to 
1879 was perhaps more than was to be expected in spite 
of the better times, Or, at least, it is a greater increase 
than the public is accustomed to expect of companies 
previously prosperous in the best of times. A road 
that has been unprosperous seems to be expected to 
improve up to the level of its prosperous neighbors 
when times improve, but part of this expectation is 
based apparently upon the assumption that the pros- 
perous roads will stand still meanwhile. This, how- 
ever, they sometimes refuse to do, as in this case, but 
give their rivals all they can do to go forward at as 
fast a pace, leaving the distance between them as great 
as ever. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy can hardly be 
said to have taken a sudden start in 1879, however. 
It has always been going forward, and indeed the in- 
crease in yvross earnings was twice as great from 1877 
to 1878 as from 1878 to 1879. But in 1878 there was a 
large increase, in 1579 a small decrease, in the working 
expenses, so that the increase in net earnings was 
largest in the latter year. The course of mileage, gross 
and net earnings and expenses since the union with the 
Burlington & Missouri River road (in Iowa) has been : 


Gross Working Net Earnin, 
Year. Miles.* earnings. expenses.t earnings. per mile. 
1873..... 1.25644 $11,405,226 $6,434.768 $4,970,458 $9,224 
1874,......1,26834 11,645,318 6,513,512 5,131,806 9,230 
1875.......1,272% 11,791,361 6,430,123 5,361,238 9,268 
1876... .. 1,339 12,057,795 6,793,486 5,264,309 9,005 
1877.......1,6204% 12,551,455 7,178,314 6,373,141 7,460 
1878.......1,624 14,119,665 7,871,915 6.247.750. 8,770 
1879.......1,739 14,817,106 = 7,557,067 7,260,039 8,520 


~* Average worked during year. 

+ Inctuding taxes. 

The first considerable increase of mileage was caused 
by the acquisition of the St. Louis, Rock Island & Chi- 
cago Railroad (275 miles), which with its thin traffic 
added comparatively little to the gross earnings and 
brought down the earnings per mile of road materially. 
The next addition was the branch roads constructed in 
1878, which first came into use lest year. The increase 
of earnings in 1879, however, probably was due in but 
aslight degree to the contributions of these branches. 
The great growth in working expenses from 1877 to 
1878, ata time when prices were falling rather than 
rising, followed by a material decrease from 1878 to 
1879, when prices were higher rather than lower, indi- 
cates that there was some special cause for the large 
working expenses of 1878. 

An examination of the detailed account of expenses 
shows a decrease under most of the heads, but chiefly 
in repairs, which were 13 per cent. less for track,26 per 
cent. less for bridges, 12 per cent. less for fences, 40 per 
cent. less for buiidings,and just a trifle less for locomo- 
tives in 1879 than in 1878, and 6 per cent. for more cars, 
and 53 per cent. more for dockg, There were also small 
decreases in the fuel,tle train service,engine service and 
station service accounts,notwithstanding a considerably 
larger traffic anda decided increase in length of road, 
and the only increases of as much as $8,000 under any 
head were about $50,000 for general expenses, $47,000 





for car repairs, $22,400 for foreign agencies, and $14,600 
for stationery, printing and advertising. The main- 
tenance expenses really seem to have been unusual in 
1878, as previous to that year or the fall of 1877 traffic 
had not pressed for some time, and fewer men were 
employed at the shops, if not on the road, than for 
many years; but in 1878 work was resumed with great 
vigor. More track was relaid in 1878 than in 1879, by 
which time most of the main line was relaid with steel; 
stiJl 107 miles were relaid in 1879, which was about 6 
per cent. of the road (but not of the track) worked by 
the company. 

This road occupies one of the most productive dis- 
tricts in the world, and it is supported chiefly by the 
traffic that originates on its own line, depending very 
much less than many Eastern roads on the traffic con- 
tributed to it by other roads. It has had one-third of 
the Union Pacific traffic between Omaha and Chicago, 
which is not very large in amount, but is profitable 
and increasing. Its largest through traffic, however, 
has been that of Kansas City and the other towns 
from St. Joseph south, known by railroad men as ‘‘ Mis- 
souri River points” (Omaha not being included with 
these). But its growth of traffic has largely come 
from the broad belt of country in Southern Iowa 
south of the Rock Island road and its special 
connection, now to be consolidated with it, the 
Burlington & Missouri River Railroad in Nebras- 
ka. On both of these lines (the latter until 
recently occupying most of the settled country south 
of the Platte), the land is exceptionally attractive to 
settlers, and there has been scarcely any other new 
country in the United States, with the exception of 
some parts of Kansas, where the growth in population 
and production has been so rapid. The railroads have 
been able to stimulate this growth very effectively by 
their possession of large land grants, and, having a 
great pecuniary interest in the matter, they have made 
every effort to attract immigrants, The production of 
corn, wheat, hogs and cattle in Southern Iowa and of 
wheat in Southern Nebraska has become very great, 
and there is every prospect that it will soon become as 
great as in any part of the country of equal area. 
Though it has already made great progress, there is 
abundant room left for future growth, especially on 
the lines of the Nebraska road, and it seems that the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s prospects for a future 
growth of traffic now depend chiefly upon the in- 
crease of local traffic. 

Yertainly its position for commanding through traf- 
fic is not so good as it was a year ago. The changes 
that have been effected in the control of railroads west 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri, and the construc- 
tion of new roads into Chicago and Council Bluffs, give 
control of certain traffic and a strong influence over 
other that formerly went chiefly to the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, The Wabash, St. Louis & Pa- 
cific now has a line from Chicago to Quincy and Han- 
nibal which, even with the roads west of the Missis- 
sippi independent, would be able to get a share of the 
traffic from the Hannibal & St. Joseph and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas to Chicago. All or nearly all 
this the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has had hereto- 
fore, and moreover, it is reputed to have had such in- 
fluence with the Hannibal & St. Joseph, if not with the 
other road, as to prevent its interchanging with the 
the Wabash any considerable amount of _ traffic 
billed through to the East. The control of 
these two roads by directors largely represent- 
ing the Wabash company makes it certain that 
hereafter there will at least be no _ discrima- 
ation against it, if it does not make it certain that it 
will become the chief connection of these roads to Chi- 
cago as well as tothe East. This, however, has been the 
chief connection of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
with ‘‘ Missouri River points.” Its other has been by 
way of the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, 
a somewhat longer route, which reaches all these 
‘‘ points.” But now it appears that the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy is not sure even of this, and it has 
recently found it advisable to acquire a narrow-gauge 
road from St. Joseph northeastward, which by chang- 
ing the gauge and extending it some forty miles will 
give a connection with this one of the least important 
Missouri River points. 

Further, the control of most of the railroads west of 
the Missouri by the Union Pacific, with many leading 
stockholders also largely interested in the Wabash, 
and conflicting with the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy’s Nebraska lines at many points, leads to apprehen- 
sions that there will not hereafter remain that free- 
dom of the roads east of the Missouri to compete for 
the traffic of the roads west of the river that there has 
been heretofore; and the action of the Burlington 
Company in taking possession of one system of 850 
miles west of the Missouri may rather hasten the 
union of some of the other trans-Missouri roads with 





the Wabash, the Missouri Pacific or some other road, 

It is to be said, however, that such a union will not 
by any means control the course of all the traffic of 
the trans-Missouri roads; that part of it which is mar- 
keted at Missouri River points will be free to take any 
route east of the river when reshipped. Now a very 
large part of the freight is sold and transferred at 
these points. Kansas City and Omaha have become great 
cattle markets; there are heavy packing establish- 
ments at these and other Missouri River towns; and 
Kansas City is become a considerable grain market. 
The grain shipments, however, are less likely to be 
transferred at the river than the cattle and hogs. 
But there is every prospect that cattle-growing 
will eventually be the great industry of the trans- 
Missouri country, as it is now almost the sole agricul- 
tural industry, so tospeak, west of the 100th meridian, 
This, however, will affect the Burlington's Nebraska 
lines in the same way as the other trans-Missouri lines, 
If Omaha becomes a great market for cattle, hogs and 
grain, it will have to carry a large proportion of the re- 
ceipts of its stations there and take its chances for carry- 
ing them thence to Chicago or the East when they are 
reshipped, 

Moreover, the field of the local operations of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has been somewhat lim- 
ited by the action of other companies during the past 
year, both in Iowa and in Nebraska. Hitherto it has 
had pretty much to itself the whole territory for 200 
miles east of the Missouri from the Rock Island road on 
the north to the Hannibal & St. Joseph on 
the south. And it has shown itself disposed to 
occupy quite thoroughly pretty much all this 
territory in the state of Iowa, sending out nu- 
merous branches to the north rather more than 
half-way to the Rock Island's main line and one all the 
way to it, and other branches southward to or nearly 
tothe Missouri line and in one case beyond it. What 
has happened this year has been the limitation of this 
field by the appearance of a rival on the south which 
seems disposed to dispute possession of all that part of 
it in Missouri and a little in Iowa. This is the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific, whose Omaha Extension intersects 
the main line and two of the branches of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy in the extreme western part 
of Towa, and, though not built for that purpose, still 
competes for the local traffic in this district; while it 
has built one branch from this extension northward 
into Iowa close alongside a branch of the Burlington 
road, and the extension of the Missouri, lowa & Ne- 
braska road which the Wabash has recently acquired 
will come close to another branch, and a line projected 
to Albia will reach the main line. However, this ap- 
pearance of the Wabash does not invade the ground 
actually occupied by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
to any considerable extent: it only putsa bar against 
its occupying territory southward which heretofore 
has been open to it, toward which its branches 
pointed, and which, by extensions of these branches, 
it seemed more likely than any other company to oc- 
cupy. Now, the field of this road in Iowa is pretty 
closely limited to that which it already occupies—truly 
a magnificent one, broader than that of any other of 
the Iowa roads, and already so well provided with 
railroads by this company that few additional lines are 
likely to be required for the accomodation of the local 
traffic, or are likely to be built in it either by this or 
other companies, though it may be crossed by new 
lines built to secure through traffic. 

In Nebraska the Burlington & Missouri River road 
has until recently had pretty free scope throughout the 
fertile and rapidly growing country south of the 
Platte. The Union Pacific, occupying the axis of the 
Platte Valley and being a rich corporation, might 
naturally have been looked to, in its own interest, to 
send out branches in order to control as much 
as possible of the eastern fertile district. But 
until 1879 it showed scarcely any inclination to 
do so; and while the Burlington & Missouri 
River built or acquired hundreds of miles, the Union 
Pacific only built 75 miles of the Omaha & Republican 
Valley line. But in 1879 it took a new start and con- 
structed several branches, some of which are close to 
lines of the Burlington & Missouri River, and acquired 
the St. Joseph & Western, which intersects its terri- 
tory, besides laying out other branches which must 
affect the local traffic of the Burlington road. Moreover, 
isis said to offer great opposition to the extension 
of that road to Denver, or any further up the Repuli- 
can valley, leaving it to be understood that if the Bur- 
lington road goes for through traffic to the sources 
from which the Union .Pacific procures it, it must not 
expect to be supplied with it at Omaha by the Union 
Pacific. This policy would put a fence around the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River in Nebraska, and limit it 
strictly to the local traffic along its existing lines or 
branches constructed east of its present western ter 
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minus; though some of the Union Pacific’s branches 
‘seem not likely to leave even this old field undisturbed. 
Now, even if the Union Pacific succeeds in limiting the 
road in this way (and it can only do so by making the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy believe that it will lose 
more than it will gain by extending westward) it will 


are all or chiefly main line. In all the cases named, 
the average is brought down by a considerable mileage 
—very large in the case of the two northern roads— 
with a very thin traffic. All of them, or most of them. 
have some lines with several times the average traffic 
of their whole system, 





be by no means a great calamity. The road already 
occupies most of the desirable agricultural territory. | 
Further west there is not a great deal of land! 
that is likely to be much cultivated. It is, 
grazing land, the traffic of which will be) 
thin, and moreover will not be secured by building a 
railroad through it so long as there is another railroad 
“within 50 or even 100 miles. If the Burlington road 
goes to Denver, it will have to fight for traffic there ; 
and for cattle traffic there will be competition, wher- 
ever it may be. With a heavy traffic, a road may be 
built solely for competitive traffic ; but with a light 
traffic, this is almost always a questionable policy. 

The consolidation with the Burlington & Missouri 
River in Nebraska, now virtually determined upon, is 
barely mentioned in the annual report. There can be 
no doubt that it is good policy, considering the course 
that railroad affairs have taken during the past year. 
There was atime when it seemed probable that the 
Missouri River would be the permanent boundary be- 
tween independent railroad systems, and the Mis- 
souri River towns the first great markets west of 
Chicago and St. Louis. This will not be quite true. 
The Missouri is not a sufficient barrier to interrupt 
railroad systems, and the lines west of it have not 
formed around common centres (except, perhaps, at 
Kansas City) sufficiently to form anywhere a really 
great market and traffic centr’, The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy has always had the chief part of the 
traffic of the Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska, 
the latter indeed having been built in its interest 
originally, and for some time having no con- 
nection with any other road east of the Missouri. 
But the former could not be sure of maintaining its 
favored position so long as the Nebraska road remained 
an independent corporation, and the great system 
which it controls and the productiveness of the coun- 
try on its lines made it too valuable to be given up, 
even in part. The consolidated companies will have a 
system of some 2,700 miles of road, all in the choicest 
farming district in the country, the eastern half 
of which is already thickly peopled and _ still 
growing quite fast, while the western, in which 
only a fraction of the choice land is yet utilized, 
is growing with great rapidity. Unfortunate- 
ly of late years, this company has published no traffic 
statistics of much value—only the number of pas- 
sengers and tons carried, These give a very imperfect 
clue to the amount and growth of traffic, and are 
worthless for comparison with the traftic of other 
railroads ; but as the traffic grows fastest in the ex- 
treme west, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
tonnage-mileage has grown faster than the tonnage. 
A casual statement in the President’s report this 
year that the earnings per ton per mile had decreased 
from 8.7 cents in 1867 to 1,1 cents in 1879 enables us to 
compute the tonnage-mileage last year, however. We 
find it to be 1,059,147,505 ton-miles,on an average of 
1,739 miles of road worked, or at the rate of 608,106 ton- 
miles per mile of road, This shows it to have by far 
the densest freight traffic of any of the great North- 
western roads, Below comparison is made with each 
of the great Chicago systems : 


Miles Ton-miles 

Road, of road, Ton-miles. per mile. 
Chic., Mil, & St. Paul........ 1,539 321,818,902 200, 109 
Chic. & Northwestern....... 2,129 681,878,511 $20,234 
Chic., R. 1. &. Pacific........ 1,125 510,859,804 454,008 
Chie., Burl. & Quincy........ 1,739 1,059,147,505 608, LOG 
Chic & BOR isi) hau cic Fee 402,234,306 509, L70 
Illinois Central,............. 1,256 335,470,860 267,005 


The ** miles of road” are the average length worked, 
and all figures are forthe year last reported—ending 
March 31, 1879 for the Rock Island, May 381 for the 
Northwestern, the calendar year 1879 for all the others 
except the St, Paul, which is forthe calendar year 1878, 
The figures of the last column show the absolute and 
comparative density of traffic, which is nearly three 
times as great on the Burlington as on the St. Paul 
road, and nearly one-fifth greater than on the Chicago 
& Alton, which stands next. The three roads which 
have shares of the ‘ Southwestern” traffic have much 
the largest business. To show how these roads com- 
pare with the trunk lines, we will say that for the last 
year reported the tonnage-mileage per mile of road 
was 1,583,000 on the Erie, 1,695,000 on the 
Pennsylvania (all lines east of Pittsburgh and 
Erie), and 2,296,000 on the New York Cen- 
tral. Scarcely any Eastern roads, except some of 
the coal roads, approach these figures, however, and 
there are not many that have a traffic as large as that 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which has prob- 
ably a denser traffic than any other road west of the 
latitude of Chicago, with the exception of some which 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 





In offering prizes for the period of six years ending with 
July 15, 1881, the German Railroad Union suggests the fol- 
lowing as especially desirable: 1, The invention of a loco- 
motive, tender or var wheel of simple but safe design by 
which the loosening of tires will be effectively prevented. 
2. The invention of a simple apparatus, which can be de- 
pended upon under all circumstances, which will render it 
possible tor train-men on different parts of a long train to 
communicate with the engineman. 3. The invention of a 
cheap but reliable signal apparatus for the automatic block- 
ing of trains which follow each other closely upon the open 
road, for regulating and rendering safe the traffic on crowd- 
ed sections of road. 4. The invention of an apparatus 
which will make it possible fora train-man with the ordi- 
nary form of brake to apply the brakes simultaneously on 
two adjacent cars. This is re juired especially for freight 
cars, 5. Plans for impruved statistics of the distribution and 
movement of cars, having regard to the administrative re- 
quirements of the separate roads, the settlement of the ac- 
counts for interchanged cars, and genera] statistical pur- 
poser, 6. The preparation of an exhaustive commentary on 
the working regulations, with special reference to the de- 
cisions of recent years. 7. A treatise based on statistical 
investigations on the influence and desirability of the present 
usual division of passengers and arrangement of cars into 
three or four classes, from a general public stand-point as 
as well as with regard to the profit to the roads. 8. A short 
abridged encyclopedia of the technics of railroads, in the 
sense of genuine encyclopedia, that is, a systematic group- 
ing of the materials and their relation to each other. 9. A 
history of the development of freight tariffs and their influ- 
ence on the public welfare. 

The administration of the Belgian state railroads is about 
to let contracts for the construction of 100 locomotives and 
some 1,500 freight cars. There are seven works that build 
locomotives and fifteen that build cars in Belgium. Twelve 
of the car works have been combined in a syndicate for sev- 
eral years, and now it is said that the three others have en- 
fered the syndicate, so that the state, apparently, has virtu- 
ally but one bidder for its cars in Belgium. 

The great French railroad companies huve agreed upon a 
uniform freight tariff applicable to all their roats—that is, 
something like nine-tenths of all the French railroads—the 
operation of which is intended to be the same as if all the 
French railroads were worked by one company. They have 
also agreed to introduce an express service something like 
the German post-office package business, for packages weigh- 
ing less than 40 kilogrammes (88 Ibs.) carried on freight 
trains. The tariff is tor ‘* zones,” within the first zone the 
rate being a certain sum, with an addition for each more 
distant zone. 

The French government has recently made a contract with 
one of the six great railroad companies (the Orleans) fcr the 
lease of a part of its system. It takes such of its lines as lie 
west of the line from Paris by way of Tours to Bordeaux, 
with one line into Paris, and it leases to the Orleans Com- 
pany such of the lines already constructed or to be con- 
structed by the government east of this line. West of it the 
government already had several lines, mostly poor, and not 
well connected, but which the new purchase, it is thought, 
will make into an effective system 

The Russians during their Jate war with Turkey built a 
railroad from a junction with their road to Odessa at Ben- 
der to the Danube at Galatz. The materials have now been 
torn up, and will be sold to the highest bidder March 26, at 
Ungheni, on the border between Russia and Roumania, 
when there will be offered 66 locomotives, 188 passenger 
cars, 10 baggage cars and and 847 freight cars, and 1,932 
tons of steel rails. 

In Austria-Hungary during the year 1879 only 94 miles 
miles of new railroad were opened, on ¢ight different lines, 
the longest of which was 24 miles long. About 49 miles 
were in Austria and 45in Hungary. At the close of the 
year the whole country had 11,348 miles of railroad in ope- 
ration. The increase in 1879 was the smallest for fourteen 
years. The flush times of railroad building there were about 
the same as here, from 1868 to 1873, during which six years 
5,756 were opened, while in 1871 and also in 1872 1,822 
miles were built. In the six years since 1873 the total built 
has been but 1,790 miles. The country isnot by any means 
well provided with railroads. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Chicago, Milwaukee d& St. Pawl.—This company’s Da- 
venport Line is extended from Fayette, Ia., northward to 
Hawkeye, 10 miles. 

Louisiana Western.—Track extended from a point nine 
miles west of Lake Charles, La., west 10 miles. 

This is a total of 20 miles of new railroad, making 
758 miles thus far this year, against 241 miles reported at 
the same time in 1879. 


Mr. HueH J. Jewert, the President of the New York, 


Lake Erie & Western Company, is now quite often spoken | valley, 


| Before coming to New York he was very popular with his 
party in Ohio, and was several times sent to Congress from 
| the Columbus district. What we wish to call attention to 
is the fact that in discussions of his qualifications reference 
|is made almost exclusively to his political services, and his 
| career asa railroad man seems to be ignored, as if it could 
| give no clue to the kind of ability needed by a President of 
the United States. Yet the president of a great railroad has 
much greater experience in the discharge of administrative 
| functions than any government officer whatever in time of 
| peace, and infinitely more than any member of Congress, 
| who really has none at all in his office. There is no career 
| existing in this country which s0 thoroughly tests adminis- 
| trative ability as the management of a great railroad, and 
i rational conduct of government, especially when 
there is no permanent civil railroads 
would naturally be looked to to provide the chiefs 
|of the great administrative departments. Of course, for 
| such positions as the presidency and cabinet something be- 
| sides administrative ability is required, and the former, at 
least, is not likely to be attained (except by accident, as it 
were) by any except those who have distinguished themselves 
|asadvocates or adherents of certain measures of public 
policy. Now very few railroad men are so distinguished, 
and we hardly know one who has become s0 while in rails 
road service. They seem to give themselves exclusively to 
their business, and in perhaps the majority of cases their 
politics are not known. In England this is not so. A very 
large number of railroad men, including such as hold posi- 
tions similar to that of Ccl. Thomas A. Scott, Mr. T. B. 
Blackstone and others in this country are Members of Parlia- 
ment—more than a hundred members, we believe, are rail- 
road directors. Here, this very seldom occurs. Mr. Mitchell, 
President of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
was a useful member one or two terms, and Mr. Chester 
W. Chapin, of the Boston & Albany, also served one term. 
Quite a number of persons who had been members of Con- 
gress afterward became leading railroad men; probably a 
great many people have forgotten it, but in the city 
of New York alone Messrs. Azariah Boody, Russell Sage 
and the late Horace F. Ciark were once members of Con 
gress. When they took up railroad business, however, that 
seems to have been looked upon as a final abandonment of 
their political career. It is easy to see what obstacles there 
are to the union of the two, and we shall not soon see, prob- 
ably, any considerable number of railroad men in Congress. 
But it would seem eminently fitting that they should fill 
some of the great administrative departments. An ex- 
perienced railroad officer, for instance, would seem to have 
special qualifications for the office of Post-Master General; 
but so leng as such places are considered chiefly 
as rewards for political services, or payment for 
votes of a_ state candi- 
date to anotber in nominating conventions, of course 
very little will be had to qualifications, ad- 
ministrative or other, and railroad men are not likely to be 
thought of. There are, besides Mr. Jewett, a few railroad 
men who have considerable influence with politicians, and 
who would probably be considered available enough for 
| cabinet offices and the like, in case the places were not abso- 
lutely required in settlement of ‘*claims”’—such as Mr. 
James F. Joy, Gen. J. H. Devereux, Mr. Alexander 
Mitchell; but there are not many of them. For such places 
the popular prejudice against railroads would probably not 
have much effect, as it would for officers elected by popular 
vote, and especially for members of Congress. 


service, 








transferring the from one 


regard 


A LAKE Superior & RED RIVER CANAL is urged by cer- 
tain citizens of Duluth as a fitting improvement for the gen- 
eral government to construct, and as likely to secure the 
transportation of the grain not only of the Red River valley 
in Minnesota and Dakota, but alsoin Manitoba, and also 
that of the valley of the Saskatchewan, to Duluth and 
through the United States. A preliminary examination of 
the route has been made, which may be roughly described as 
up the St. Louis River from Duluth 6614 miles, thence for 
| 14 miles across to the West Swan River, a tributary of the 
| Mississippi, thence down that river and up the Mississippi 
| through Pokegama Lake and up Turtle River 165 miles, 
thence across to Red Lake, 24 miles, and across this lake 
and down Red Lake River to Crookston, whence the river is 
navigable to the Red Kiver. The total length of the canal 
is givenas 382!¢ miles, 345 of which would bein river 
channel, with 111 locks and 56 dams, and_the cost 
is put at the very moderate amount of $3,800,000. 
The work is compared for importance with the Erie 
Canal, but the similarity is rather forced, and 
and it could more properly be compared with the Ohio or 
Wabash canal. The Erie united the sea with a vast lake 
system, capable of floating the largest vessels. The Duluth- 
Red River Canal would connect the lakes with a very poor 
river system, capable of floating only small boats, such as 
have been driven off from the rivers of this country almost 
everywhere that railroads have come into competition with 
|them. The Erie had a very fertile country along its line, 
| much of which was already well peopled, before it was built. 
| The country in Minnesota along the proposed route, except 
| for a few miles at its western extremity, is almost entirely 
| uninbabited,and not likely for a very long time to afford any 
| more traffic than the Adirondack region or Northern Maine. 
| Further, when the Erie Canal was built it was the only 
| outlet for the West, and @ithout it, or something equivalent, 
| there was little chance for profitable production there, and if 

built, it was sure to get pretty much all the ship- 
ments. Two railroads already reach the Red River 
and one runs along its whole course, and 








of as an available Democratic candidate for the presidency. | these doubtless have, or can easily be made to have, capacity 
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for carrying one hundred times as much as the present pro- 
duction of that valley. They have made the settlement of 
the valley possible, and it will not be necessary to construct 
a canal for this purpose; and, assuming that it is otherwise 
practicable and will be profitable directly or indirectly when 
it has a large traffic, the time for making it would seem to be 
when there shall be already traffic enough to support it, ora 
near prospect of such traffic. A canal from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi would have the prospect, at present, of a 
hundred times as much traffic as one across Minnesota; it can 
be completed by the construction of a line about one-third 
as long as this Duluth-Red River project, and, it is said, at a 
cost of but a few millions of dollars. Yet, while investors 
are looking eagerly for opportunities to make a very moderate 
interest on their capital,and many of them are thoroughly 
informed as to the possibilities of securing traffic and making 
a profit by cheap transportation of Western produce, 
no one shows the least inclination to undertake this enter- 
prise. It is almost certain that if there were a reasonable 
prospect of profit in the undertaking it would be undertaken 
readily by private enterprise; it does not get built, because 
those who know best about such things are convinced that it 
will not pay; as often happens, when this is the case, the 
government, which, as actually organized, is no judge at all 
of the value of such schemes, is asked to supply the capital. 


THE ATLANTIC & GREAT WESTERN MEETING held in Lon- 
don, March 1, will probably be the last under this name, and 
the next time the stock and bondholders meet it will be as 
the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Company. At this 
meeting Mr. C. E. Lewis, M. P., the Chairman of the recon- 
struction trustees, gave an account of the termination of the 
suits and the beginning of the reorganization. The first- 
mortgage bondholders who came into the reorganization 
scheme receive for every £100 bond a bond for £137, which 
now se!ls for £70; while those who did not come in will get 
14 shillings in money from the proceeds of the sale as soon 
as these can be distributed by the court. The suit with the 
United States Rolling Stock Company, under which at one 
time $2,000,000 were claimed, had been settled by the pay- 
ment of $320,000 in the first-mortgage bonds of the new 
company. The trustees had promised, in selecting the board 
of directors of the new company, to be guided to a great ex- 
tent by the representative of the Amsterdam bondholders, 
who is, we believe, Mr. A. G. Dulman, of New York. The 
votes of the stock and bonds are to be cast for a consider- 
able period by *‘ voting trustees,” as in the case of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western, and the three reconstruction 
trustees were made the voting trustees forthe present. The 
meeting voted the balance remaining of an assessment 
fund, established when the bonds were deposited, as compen- 
sation to the reconstruction trustees, Mr. Lewis, Rev. J. 
Lockington Bates (now in this country, and one of the most 
active and effective men that have ever represented the in- 
terests of English bondholders in American railroads), and, 
we believe, one other. This balance amounts to the very 
comfortable sum of £36,000. But two of the trustess have 
given a large part of their time for five or six years to the 
affairs of the company. 

Reports from Ohio say that Gen. J. H. Devereux, the Re- 
ceiver of the Atlantic & Great Western, is to be the Presi- 
dent of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, and doubtless 
no one else was ever thought of for the place after it was 
known that he would accept it. 

THE GREAT WESTERN OF CANADA has had a very seri- 
ous time of it since the completion of the Canada Southern 
and its own Loop Line, and has more than once had to re- 
sort to money raised on capital account in order to pay the 
interest on its bonds. In 1872 it paid 6 per cent. on its com- 
mon stock, in 18735 per cent., in 1874 114 per cent., in 
1875, 1875 and 1877 it passed entirely, in 1878 (out of the 
good fall business of 1877) it paid 7, per cent., and now it 
announces a dividend of % per cent., which may be said to 
represent its profits from the ‘‘boom.” Its half-year ends 
not with December, but with January, so that it had the 
benefit of the well-maintained rates and heavy traffic for 
five months out of the six, in view of which the amount of 
the dividend may be somewhat disappointing. It should be 
said, however, that there had to be paid arrears of dividends 
on the preferred stock for the previous half-year, amounting 
to £18,904, which is equivalent to 0.31 per cent. on the 
common stock. But even 1 per cent. for the best half of the 
year ata time when traffic was very large and rates excep- 
tionally good is not a brilliant return. The current half- 
year will probably be much the best first half-year that the 
road has known since 1873, but it is hardly likely to give as 
good results as the one preceding it. It includes the months 
of May, June and July, when rates, even if not reduced by 
the competition of the railroads, are likely to be forced to 
the lowest figures of the year by the competition of the 
lakes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The January number of the Annales des Ponts et Chaus- 
sees hes for its leading article ‘The Madison (Indiana) In 
clined Plane,” compiled by M. Gariel from the paper of Mr. 
J. Becker, contributed to the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle bas issued | 
with its numver of March 15 a revised and enlarged edition 
of its monthly Investors’ Supplement, concerning the great 
value of which we have often spoken heretofore. It con-' 
sists, as heretofore, of an alphabetical list of railroad and 
other securities, with statements under the following 
column-headings for each security in the list: ‘* Date of 
bonds,” ‘‘Size or par value,” ‘Amount outstanding,’ 





“Rate” [of interest or dividend], ‘‘When payable,” | 
‘““Where payable and by whom,” ‘Bonds, principal, | 
when due; stocks, last dividend.” Now the revised 
issue has precisely the same column-heads as the old one ; 
the improvement consists in the much greater elaboration 
of the notes at the foot of the page. These always contained | 
much of the most valuable material in the Supplement, but | 
in the new issue they have been made very much fuller | 
than heretofore, so much so that the new Supplement covers | 
62 pages, while the one previous had but 31. These notes | 
aim to give that matter concerning a company which is of 
most aid in judging of the value of its securities. Usually a 
few words as to its history, earnings, net earnings in recent 
years—for the more important companies, usually for four 
or five years, and, especially, details as to securities, 
as the circumstances under which interest on income 
bonds and dividends on _ preferred stock become payable, 
contracts, leases, guarantees,and the like. Appearing month- 
ly as it does, it is able to include recent contracts and events. 
For instance, this new issue tells us under Atchison, Topeka 
dé Santa Fe of the agreement with the St. Louis & San 
Francisco for the joint construction of a line to the Pacific, 
and of the terms of the recent settlement with the Denver 
& Rio Grande, by which the territory in Colorado and New 
Mexico is divided between the two companies. Also under 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern not only are the 
terms of the lease to the Rock Island mentioned, but the fact 
that the Burlington stockholders failed to ratify this lease at 
their annual meeting last month. The ‘ notes” of this kind 
take up about twice as much room as the tables. It would 
not be easy to exaggerate the value of the whole Supple- 
ment to those who wish to get, at a moment’s notice, the 
leading facts affecting the value of a railroad security. It 
has lists of state, city, canal and ‘‘ miscellaneous” as well as 
railroad securities, but 44 pages are devoted to the 
latter. In the list of ‘* miscellaneous” stocks and bonds 
appear those of the express and telegraph companies, 
the leading coal-mining companies, the Pullman Palace Car, 
the United States Rolling Stock, the lowa Railroad Land 
and the St. Louis Bridge companies, and of a few mining 
companies. We do not see how one dealing in securities can 
well get along without the Investors’ Supplement. Hitherto 
it has not been sold, but issued only to subscribers to the ex- 
cellent and trustworthy Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle ; but as we see that the cover of the new one has the an- 
nouncement ‘‘ price per copy, two dollars,” we presume it 
it will now be made accessible to the class, which we would 
suppose to be a considerable one, who do not care to have 
it monthly, but would hke a copy at such times as they have 
investments to make, etc. 

The Financial Review, the annual published by tie Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, has recently appeared for 
the current year, containing the usual very valuable statis- 
tics concerning ‘‘commerce, banking and investments,” 
which we have now for years found extremely convenient as 
a work of reference, Railroad men will especially value the 
records of prices on the New York Stock Exchange for the 
past twenty years, which give the highest and lowest prices 
of each stock in each month of every year, and the similar 
record of prices of railroad bonds, which is for eight years. 
The volume also contains the January issue of the Jnvestors’ 
Supplement, which is very valuable, but lacks the revision 
and extension of the new issue mentioned above. But 
the other features of the Review are also valuable and ccn- 
venient for very many purposes, 

A Pocket Mining Atlas has been published by Edwin Bo. 
litho at the office of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
New York, which in these times of mining investments and 
speculations is likely to be interesting to a large class of 
people. Ina very thin volume measuring 314 x 5!¢ in. there 
are 27 maps, beginning with the whole United States ona 
single page, showing each state in a different color, and 
naming also the location of the principal mining centres of 
precious metals, as Dahlonega in Georgia, Leadville in Colo- 
rado, Bodie in California. Then follows usually a map of 
a whole state or territory in which there are such mines, 
with a special map of each leading mining district. There 
are such special maps of the Dahlonega district, the Lake 
Superior copper and iron district (but not including the im- 
portant Menominee mines, which now supply nearly one- 
third of the Lake Superior iron-ore), the Deadwood, San 
Juan, Leadville (two maps), Central City, Silver Cliff. Cari- 
bou Hill, Comstock (two maps), Eureka (two maps), White 
Pine, Elko and Bodie districts. 





The Boston & Albany and the New York Central 
Agreement. 





The recent business contract between the Boston & Albany 
Railroad Company and the Vanderbilt liues, for conducting 
the western freight traffic, has elicited considerable discussion 
and a tendency to condemn the parties for proposing to con- 
summ.ate such an arrangement. When railway affairs are 
under consideration, this tendency is apt to prevail, and 
false conclusions are accepted by the presentation of argu- 
ments drawn from personal prejudice, or an imperfect 
knowledge and misapprehension of the facts. 

Successful railway enterprises are established on a firm 
business basis, and require the same skillful we and 
experience to conduct them that the thoroughly trained 
merchant exhibits in his commercial operations, as the 
business rules and regulations wbich govern the merchant 
control the railway manager, while the vunerring 
law of supply and demand, which underlies every mer- 
cantile transaction, is equally influential in railway affairs. 
Both seek and depend on public favor, and are the servants 
of the public to the extent of being obliged to conduct their 
affairs in an acceptable manner in order to secure the needed 
patronage; and, as these great interests are also largely de- 
pendent upon each other, it is neither fair nor just for either 
to condemn the other on ex-parte statements or hastily- 
formed conclusions. 

The severe criticisms and personal abuse heaped upon. 


railway managers under the hue and cry that is raised 
about their enhancement of values, consolidation with con- 
necting roads, etc., would often be modified or changed to 
terms of commendation, if considered from the point of 
view of similar transactions in mercantile circles. The popu- 
lar censure of the Vanderbilts for the stock increase ot the 
lines under their control affords a ready illustration of 
the criticism against which a good defense may be 
made if the facts be carefully considered. An ex- 
amination of the line, with its easy grades and curves, its 
geographical resources and topographical advantages, ex- 
tending along the Hudson, through the Mohawk Valley to 
the great Western lakes, thence along their waters to the 
distributing head-quarters of Western products ; traversing 
a beautiful and fruitful section of country and a succession 
of populous and flourishing cities, will convince even its oppo- 
nents that it possesses great advantages over any competing 
route, and may fairly be termed the great railway artery of 
the country. 

If the dividends it could distribute were double what its 
rivals with less advantageous construction and resources 
could earn at competing rates, and restrictions were placed 
on the profits it could legally divide, there would be two 
simple methods of adjustment; one by a revaluation to en- 
hance the capital so that the earnings could be legitimately 
distributed to those owning the stock, and the other by a 
reduction of tolls until the profits were diminished to the 

|restricted limit. The former is the plan the mer- 
chant would adopt, so as to reap the _ greatest 
alvantage from any advance in values and be able 
to secure the highest competitive price, regardless of ec s5, 
for his more econon. ica! facilities for conducting his busincs :; 
| varv properly contending that these were benefits he had a 

ht to enjoy as long as they did no wrong to bis customers. 

10 the superficial observer it might seem as if the plan for 
reducing tolls to diminish dividends was a proper soiution of 
the matter; but there are serious objections to that project, 
for railway managers are merely executive officers repre- 

| senting the investments and interests of those who depend 
upon the dividends for their support, and differ in this re- 
spect from the merchant who owns the property be man- 
ages, and expands or contracts his operations as he deems 
may be for his personal advantage. Error in one 
case means disaster to hundreds, while in the other 
case it only results in a personal and limited loss. 

The fluctuations in railway rates and operating expenses 
are so sudden and violent that it would bea hazardous ex- 
periment to adopt the reduction basis, and, if it were practi- 
cable for the Vanderbilt line, it would not be wise lest it 
might bankrupt competing routes unable to exist under so 
great a reduction of their income. This plan is at variance 
with the practice and rules that govern trade, and compe- 
tent business men would not advocate or consent to it if it 
affected their personal interests. 

The opponents of consolidation should be reminded of the 
transportation troubles that existed a few years ago, and 
should then ascertain if the shippers of that period could be 
induced to join in their crusade, It is less than 25 years since 
there were fiveseparate railway lines over which goods 
passed in transit from Boston to Chicago, involving three 
railway reshipments and two ferry handlings between the 
two cities. Hoods were often six weeks en route, and 
shipments were separated so that remnants were detained 
long after other portions had been received; and losses were 
the rule rather than the exception. Business interests suf- 
fered tosuch an extent that the merchants of Boston formed 
an organization to ascertain the cause of the troubles and 
apply a remedy, to insure quicker transit and an unbroken 
movement of their consignments. ° 

There are many still in active business who can recall 
those circumstances and the gratification experienced in ac- 
compli: hing what the railways had failed todo, The Bos- 
ton merchants demonstrated that goods could be carried 
through without delay or separation, and that their cotton 
could be delivered to them from Memphis in like manner. 

| From this beginning came the through lines of freight cars 
and the consolidation of the different railway lines, so that 
the vexatious delays were remedied, intermediate transfers 
were abolished, and shippers were able to locate the re- 
sponsibility when delinquencies occurred, 

Under the old system rates were much higher than at 
resent, and Boston shipments were charged 10 cents per 
nundred more to Chicago than New York rates. Arid all 
these changes, these ** watering ” schemes and consolidations, 
rates have continued to decline till careful observers wonder 
how the business can be carried on at current prices, The 
American railway system is not as old as our middle-aged 
merchants, and 1t has shown wonderful progress and given 
the country facilities for development far beyond the wild- 
est anticipations of its most sanguine and early advocates. — 
Boston Advertiser. 


General QWailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCENENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows : 

Panama, anuual meeting, at the office, in New York, April 
5, at noon. 

Mobile d& Ohio, special meeting, at the office, No. 11 Pine 
street, New Yor, April 20, at noon, to vote on acceptance 
of the act of the Mississippi Legislature,provid ng for a settle- 
ment of the controversy between the company and the state. 

Texas & St. Louis, annual meeting, in Tyler, Tex., May 
18. The stockholders will vote on authorizing a new issue 
of stock, and an issue of bonds, 


Dividends, 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Metropolitan Elevated (leased to Manhattan Company), 
2'¢ per cent., quarterly, payable April 1. 

Chicago, Rock Island d& Pacific, 2 per cent., quarterly; 
also 014 per cent. on lowa Southern & Missouri Northern 
stock held in trust, making 21¢ per cent., payable May 1. 

Ft. Wayne d& Jackson, 2 per cent., payable March 25, on 
the preferred stoci., whicb represents the former bonds. 

Chicago, Milwaukee d& St. Pa ul, 34¢ per cent., half-yearly, 
on preferred, and 314 per cent. on common stock, payable 
April 15. The last dividend on common stock was 2}¢ per 
cent., in October last, making 6 per cent. for the year, 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Miami Valley road was sold at Lebanon, O,, March 
20, under foreclosure of mortgage, and bought for $61,000 
by Jobn Ferris, for account of parties in Cincinnati. The 
road is nearly all graded from Cincinnati to Waynesville, 
O., about 41 mules, but has no track laid. The chief value 
of the property is in the entrance into Cincinnati, which it 
includes. : 

The sale of the New York, Housatonic d Northern road 
has been postponed from March 20 to April 3, under a stay 
granted by the New York Supreme Court. 





Car-Builders’ March Meeting. 
The meeting held on March 18 was devoted to the exhibi- 
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tion of models and samples of machines, and articles per- 
taining to railroad cars. 

Mr. Labaree exhibited a nut-lock. Mr. Hale showed a 
carseat. Messrs. Gardiner & Co. also had a car-seat on 
exhibition. Mr. Coolbaugh explained a model of a platform 
for lighting lamps, which is illustrated on another , and 
Mr. Parks elucidated the merits of a compound for lubricating 
cars. Mr. Tallman had a model of a car-brake, in which he 
said the momentum of the train is used to stop itself. Mr. 
Goldsmith expounded the merits of a brazing, soldering and 
melting arrangement for shop use. Mr. Brandon eres 
the good points of a car-window for palace cars, and Mr. 
Lindblom had a model of a flexible wheel-base car. 


National Association, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents. 


The setni-annual meeting began in Cincinnati, March 17, 
witha very full attendance. After electing officers, the 
first day’s meeting was entirely taken up with consideration 
of rates in committee of the whole. Twenty-five new mem- 
bers were admitted. 

At the second day’s session the first question dis of 
‘was an amendment made to the constitution, by which the 
‘business of the general convention could continue aud the 
revision of the rate-sheet be made at the same time. On 
motion a committee of 25 was appointed by the 
chair, whose business it was to revise the rate-sheet, 
and as soon as the revision was made to report the 
same tothe convention. This committee was appointed 
so as to include assistant general passenger agents, 
the passenger ageuts retaining their seats in the convention, 
and the committee retiring to anotber room as soon as ap- 
pointed. The extra baggage question was first brought up 
for consideration, the object being to have an apportion- 
ment made by which each road should obtain its just propor- 
tion of the charges made on through baggage. It was decided 
that all passes issued by the freight department to shippers 
und others should be eredited to the passenger department, 
who will charge up the issued at full local tariff rates. 
The matter of tickets in the hands of ticket-brokers, hotel- 
porters and other outside parties was brought up, a number 
of gentlemen contending that these tickets should be with- 
drawn from these parties, and that no tickets be sold other 
than by the regular ticket agents of the road, and that all 
commissions therefor should cease being paid to other than 
regular ticket agents. This called out much discussion and 
the matter was finally referred to a committee. 

On the third day the first business transacted was the 
changing of the form of the limited contracts on tickets, the 
details of the — being of no special interest to the pub- 
lic. The matter of selling tickets to land-grant points was 
considered, and it was decided that tickets could be issued to 
only one point on each road in every state, no matter how 
many branches each particular read has. No action was 
taken in the matter of fixing rates during the political con- 
ventions in June at Cincinnati and Chicago, and during the 
time of the Knights Templar celebration in Chicago in 
August. The naming of these rates was referred to the gen- 
eral passenger agents of the different roads, who may make 
such figures as they think —— and just. 

The Committee of twenty-five on the rate-sheet presented 
a report making a few c es, but none of importance. 
It was unanimously accepted. The Committee on Commis- 
sions presented a resolution thatno more commissions be paid 
ticket-brokers and outside parties, but it was defeated. 

In reference to special rates being given to those who de- 
sire to attend the missionary meeting at Madison, Wis., and 
the Millers’ Convention at Cincinnati this spring, nothin 
was done by the Association, the whole matter being referrec 
to the managements of the roads directly interested to make 
such rates as they see fit. 

The Association finally adjourned to meet in New York on 
the third Tuesday in September next. 


Western Association, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents. 

At the joint meeting in Cincinnati, March 17, it was de- 
cided to consolidate the Central and Western Associations, 
under the name of the Western Association. The new Asso- 
ciation was —a + and it was decided to hold quar- 
terly meetings in February, May, August and November. 
Not much was done beyond the consolidation, most of the 
business being referred to the May meeting. An agreement 
on land and emigrant tickets was adopted and submitted for 
approval to the lines interested. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Allegheny Valley.—Myr. Edward H, Utley has been . 


inted General Freight Agent of this company, vice E. 
To take effect April 1, 1880. 


Austin d& Mankato.—This new company recently elected 
officers as follows: President, W. T. Bonniwell, Hutchinson, 
Minn.; Vice-President, J. A. Willard, Mankato, Minn. ; Sec- 
retary, J. H. Baker, Mankato, Minn.; Treasurer, Harlan W. 
Pare, Austin, Minn. These officers (except the Treasurer) 
are the same as those of the Mankato & St. Cloud, an allied 
company. 





Nettleton, resigned. 


Grand Southern,—The following officers were chosen at a 
recent meeting: President, Thomas Barry; Secretary, 
George MeSorley; Treasurer, Hugh Ludgate. The office is 
at St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 


Hartford d& Connecticut Valley.—The Board has elected 
Samuel Babcock, President; Henry Kellogg, Vice-President; 
Charles H, Smith, Jr., Secretary. 


Kansas City Union Transit Co.—The officers are: George 
H. Nettleton, President; W. J. Ferry, Secretary; C. F. 
Morse, Treasurer. 


Lehigh Valley.—Mr, A. W. Nonnemacher, for many years 
Ticket Accountant, has been appointed General Ticket 
Agent, with office at Mauch Chunk. Pa. 


Louisvile & Nashville.—In Louisville, March 24, Mr. H. 
Victor Newcomb was chosen President, in place of Dr. E. D. 
Standiford, resigned. Mr. Edward H. Green succeeds Mr. 
Newcomb as Virst Vice-President; the office of Second Vice- 
President was not filled. 

The board elected the following new directors in place of 
Messrs. Farrington, Hayes and Standiford, resigned; Logan 
C. Murray. Louisville; Clarence Clark, Philadelphia; C. C. 
Baldwin, New York. 


Mexican Cextral.—This gomaee was fully organized at a 
meeting held in Boston, March 17, when the following di- 
rectors were chosen: Elward T. Adams, Isaac T. Burr, 
Sebastian Camacho, B, P. Cheney, Thomas Dana, Ramon G. 
Guzman, S. A. Kent. Charles Lanier, The»dore Nickerson, 
Lucius G. Pratt, R. M. Pulsifer, Wm. Rotch, Warren 
Sawyer, Roberc R. Symon, Walter W. Symon, Wm. O. 
Taylor, LeviC. Wade. The board elected Warren Sawyer 
President; Robert R. Symon, Levi C. Wade, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Stephen W, Reynolds, Clerk and Treasurer. 


Minneapolis, Shakopee d& Minnesota Valley.—This com- 
pany has completed its organization by electing the follow- 
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Vice-President, F. Peteler, Bloomington, Minn.; Secretary, 
Charles H. Clark, Richfield, Minn.; Treasurer, D. L. How, 
Shakopee, Minn. 


Nashville, Chattanooya & St. Louis.—Mr. F. de Funiak 
has been appointed General Manager. This completes the 


transfer of the road to the contro] of the Louisville & Nash- | 


ville Company. 


National Association, General Pussenger 
Agents.—At the convention in Cincinnati last week the 
oninn officers were chosen: President, W. B. Shattuc, 
Atlantic & Great Western; Vice-President, John W. Brown, 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western; Secretary, A. J. Smith, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 


ors: John J, Brown, 
Jacob 8. Rogers, Patersun, N. J.; John W. Taylor, Newark, 
N. J.; Frederick A. Potts, Flemington, N. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; E. 8. Francis, Pittsfield, Mass.; Henry 
Whelen, Philadelphia; Simon Borg, Charles H. Burtis, | 
Henry Marks, Charles Parsons, New York. The board | 
elected Garrett A. Hobart, President; Charles Parsons, Jr., | 
Secretary; Charles Parsons, Treasurer. 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.-—-This company was or- | 
anized at Cleveland, March 24, as successor to the Atlantic | 
Great Western, by the election of the following directors: | 
Jarvis M. Adams, James Clark, P. D. Cooper, J. H. Dev- 
ereux, Samuel H. Mather, Henry B. Payne, R. P. Ranney, | 
John Tod, Jephtha H. Wade, Thomas Warnock, Cleveland, | 
O.; Henry B. Perkins, Warren, O.; George Boyce, Sharon, 
Pa.; W. W. McFarland. New York. he board elected | 
Gen. J. H. Devereux, President; Jephtha H. Wade, Vice- | 
President; Thomas Warnock, Secretary and Auditor; F. E. | 
Rittman, Treasurer; P. D. Cooper, General Superintendent. | 








Pennsylvania.—It is reported that Mr. J. R. Erringer, Jr., | 
now General Agent for the Pacific Coast, will succeed the 
late Theodore A. Stecher as General ‘Ticket Agent fur the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Livision. 

At the annual election in Philadelphia, March 23, the fol- 
lowing directors were chosen: Thomas A. Scott, Josiah Ba- 
con, Wistar Morris, Samuel M. Felton, Alexander Biddle, 
Henry A. Phillips, N. Parker Shortridge, D. B. Cummins, 
Henry D. Welsh, John Price Wetherill, Alexander M. Fox, 
William L. Elkins and James McManes. The only new di- 
rector is Mr. Wetherill, who succeeds Join M. Kennedy. 
Messrs. Fox, Elkinsand McManes were Philadelphia city di- | 
rectors, and are now reélected by the stockholders, who are 
entitled to the directors formerly representing the city, as 
the city stock has been sold to the company, 


Pensacola & Selma,—At a meeting held in Whiting, Ala., 
March 18, this company (successor to the Selma & Gulf) was 
reorganized and the following directors chosen: W. B. Arm- 
strong, B. Dunham, W. D. Chipley, F. de Funiak, Thomas 
G. Jones, G. A, Stanley, D. F. Sullivan. The board elected 
F, de Funiak, President and General Manager; W. D. Chip- 
ley, Superintendent. 


Pueblo & Silver Cliff.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, Clarendon Harris, Marshall, Tex.; Vice- 
President, A. Corder, Pueblo, Col.; Secretary, A. Marzetti, 
Pueblo, Col.; Treasurer, J. M. Murphy, Pueblo, Col. ; Audi- 
tor, I. B. Hussey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Attorney, H. C. 
Thatcher, Pueblo, Col, 


Southwestern Railway Associution.—The arbitrators for 
the St. Louis Division are Messrs. W. B. Strong, of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe; C. W. Smith, of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and G. W. Parker, of the St. Louis, 
Alton & Terre Haute. 

The arbitrators for the Chicago Division are Messrs. 
Joseph F. Tucker, of the Illinois Central; C, C. Wheeler, of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, and a third yet to be chosen. 


Toledo & Ann Arbor and Detroit, Hillsdale d& Southwest- 
ern.—The following appointments are announced by General 
Manager J. W. Smith: Superintendent, W. F. Parker, 
Ypsilanti, Mich; Superintendent of Motive Power and Cars, 
Isaac Dolson, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Auditor, B. F. Jervis, De- 
troit. 


Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.—At the annual meeting 
recently, the sono directors were chosen; W. J. re 
Bluffton, Ind.; C. 8. Brice, James Irvine, Lima, O.; H. R. 


Low, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. W. Ballou, Charles R. Batt, 
James W. Brown, Wm. A. Haskell, George W. T. Reilly, 
Boston, 


Valatie d+ Hudson River.—The ofticers of this new com- 
any are: President, Charies Wild, Valatie, N. Y.; Vice- 
resident, C. H. Housman, New York; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. H. Rainy, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Western Association, General Passenger & Ticket Agents. 
—This new association, formed by the consolidation of the 
Western and the Central Association, has chosen the follow- 
ing officers: President, E. A. Ford, Vandalia Line; Vice- 
President, A. V. H. Carpenter, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; Secretary, George H. Daniels, Chicago & Pacific; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, James D. Brown, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas; D. M. Kendrick, Indianapolis & St. Louis; J. W. 
Carey, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; W. H. Stennett, 
Chicago & Northwestern; Samuel Stevenson, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton. 


Woodruff Sleeping & Parlor Coach Co,—At the annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh, March 16, the following directors 
were chosen: Frank Kahm, James Irwin, W. G. Johnston, 
Alexander Reynolds, E. Poulson, J. M. McClintock, C. W. 
Doubleday. The board elected Frank Rahm, President; 
James Irwin, Vice-President; Augustus Trump, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


PERSONAL. 

—Uncle John Barrett died at his residence in Somerville, 
Mass., March 18, aged nearly 80 years. He was the first 
conductor on the Boston & Lowell road, and ran between 


Lowell and Boston regularly from 1835 until 1865, when he 
retired and has since lived quietly at home. 


—Mr. Cyrus W. Field has, it is reported, resigned his 
positions as President of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
and the New York Elevated companies, intending to retire 
from active business for a time. His resignations will not 
take effect until his successors are chosen. 

—Gen. E. F. Winslow has resigned his position as Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Manhattan Elevated 
Company. ‘This is chiefly on account of his election as 
President of the St. Louis & San Francisco. 

—Mr. Abner Toothaker, President of the Sandy River 
Railroad Company, died at his residence in Phillips, Me., 
March 22. 

—Dr. E. D. Standiford has resigned his position as President 
of the Louisville & Nashville Company, on account of con- 
tinued ill health. Dr. Standiford has managed the com- 
pany’s affairs for several years with great success, and his 








ng officers! President, Thomas Lowry, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


& Ticket | 


New Jersey Midland.—The purchasing bondholders have | 
organized a new company by electing the following direct- | 
tarrett A. Hobart, Robert 8. Hughes, | st. Paul & Duluth... 


.; 1. F, Hull, | Ala. Gt. Southern... 
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| TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


| Reports of earnings for various periods have been received 
as follows: 


Two months ending Feb. 29: 
1880. 





1879. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 


| Alabama Gt. South- 


a, Oe 7 $106,628 $67.035 I. $39.593 59.0 

Pennsylvania. ...... 6,028,128 5,081,464 I. 946,664 18.6 

| Net earnings...... 2,598,280 2,192,318 I. 405,962 18.5 

| Phila. & Reading.... 2,379,398 1,835,080 I. 544,318 29.7 
| St. Paul, Minneapol, 

& Manitoba....... | ey ee ee aa Me 

| St. Paul & Sioux City 195,893 140,521 I. 55,372 39.4 
Month of January : 

N.Y.&NewEngland $164,232 $127,070 I. $37,162 29.0 

Net earnings...... 40,152 14,423 I. 25,729 177.0 

38,190 23,431 I. 14,759 63.1 


Month of February: 


$51,227 $33,004 I. $18,133 54.8 

Pennsylvania........ 2,944.576 2,538,039 1. 406,537 16.0 
Net earnings...... 1,232,182 1,172,986 I 59, 196 5.0 
Phila, & Reading.... 1,063,309 877,865 I. 185,444 21.1 


St. Paul, Minneapol. 


& Manitoba....... 139,645 Webb ete SCAT ies 
St. Paul & Sioux City 94,024 66,976 I 27,048 40.4 
First week in March : 
Louisville & Nash- 
| __ ville... i peies ORORSTE $102,575 I. $37,800 36.8 
Minn. & St. Louis... 9,250 6,607 I. 2,643 40.0 
Second week in March : 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. $194,000 $143,743 I. $50,257 35.0 
Chi. & Eastern Il... 19,030 14,999 1. 4,031 26.9 
Minn. & St. Louis... 10,519 7,258 I. 3,263 44.7 
St. L , lron Mt. & So. 111,100 86,486 I. 24,614 28.5 


Week ending March 13: 
Grand Trunk........ $190, 106 $179,752 I. 
Grain Movement. 
For the week ending March 18 receipts avd shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern markets 
and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in bushels, 
for the past seven years: 


$10,354 5.8 


~~—Northwestern.——- Atlantic 

Receipts. Shipments. receipts. 

| Sere éonebeoe ec cee’ Gee 985,056 1,530,727 
Taree er 1,881,183 1,118,840 1,618,858 
BEE 6.5460653s500.0% . 1,573,053 1,350,157 2,138,646 
DEE Sib ov eecccseores eves ces 1,195,040 698, 134 1,721,935 
1878 .» 2,377,784 2,566,123 3,385,861 
1879 . 3,936,291 2,007,797 4,006,145 
Pe ... 3,778,365 2,593,052 4,224,824 


The receipts of Northwestern markets were slightly small- 
er than in the two previous weeks, but very much larger than 
in the corresponding week of any previous year. The ship- 
ments of these markets were 13\¢ per cent. greater than in 
the preceding week, the largest since navigation closed, and 
larger than in the corresponding week of any preceding 
year, though last year at this time much if not most of the 
grain was taken at 15 cents a hundred, against 35 cents 
this year. The receipts of Atiantic ports are about 
11 per cent. more than in the previous week and 
the largest since navigation opened, and also larger than in 
the corresponding week of last year. The money receipts 
for carrying the grain were probably more than twice as 
great this year as last, or about $750,000 more in this one 
week. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports for the week this year, 
New York had 29,5 per cent.; Baltimore, 25.5 ; Philadel- 
phia, 21.9; New Orleans, 12 ; Boston, 10.1 ; Portland, 0.7, 
and Montreal, 0.8 — cent. New York’s receipts are the 
largest since the first week in January; Boston’s, the 
largest since January ; Philadelphia’s, the largest since the 
middle of October, Baltimore’s the smallest for three weeks, 
New Orleans’ the largest since January. New York's per- 
centage of the receipts has been much smaller than last year 
for some six weeks past. 

The movement continues to be chiefly corn, Wheat was 
but little more than a fifth of the Atlantic receipts for the 
week and but one-seventh of the Northwestern receipts. Of 
these latter Chicago had 45.3 per cent., St. Louis 27.6, 
Peoria 9.9, Toledo 8.9, Milwaukee 5.7, Detroit 1.5, and 
Cleveland 1.1 per cent. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages are reported as follows for the week ending 
March 138: 


1880. 1879. Dec. P.c 
Anthracite....,.... 342,951 467,081 124,130 26.6 
Semi-bituminous.... . -— DEER: vncvaes + (saennnes waa 
Bituminous, Penna .... Ce = sedsunes. Randbina 
Coke, Pennsylvania.... .... WATE cuevowse?™” wesepene 


The curtailment of anthracite production under the present 
plan of working only half of each week is expected to con- 
tinue until about April 15. 

Semi-bituminous tonnage for the week is light, owing to 
the almost total stoppage of shipments from the Clearfield 
Region by the strike prevailing there. 

Coal shipments from Seattle, Wash. Ter., in February 
were 16,209 tons, all to San Francisco. For the two months 
ending Feb. 29 the shipments were: 1880, 17,574 ; 1879, 
22,251; decrease, 4,677 tons, or 21 per cent. In January of 
this year shipments were almost stopped by the blockade of 
the Seattle & Walla Walla road by snow and land slides. 

It is stated that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Company has contracted for two iron steamers 280 ft. long, 
39 ft. beam and 28 ft. depth of hold. They are to be the 
first of a fleet of steam colliers like the Reading’s, and are to 
run from Hoboken to Eastern and other ports, 


Iron Ore, 

The Menominee Mining Company, whose mines are on the 
Menomivee Branch of the Chicago & Northwestern in 
Michigan and Wisconsin (the branch running close to the 
boundary) shipped about 10,000 tons of ore in 1877, when 
the railroad was first completed, in 1879 it shipped 218,023 
tons, and this year their product is estimated at 545,000 tons. 
The railroad is now being extended 19 miles up the 
Menominee River to the Florence mine. About 11 
miles of the extension are in Michigan and the _ rest 
in Wisconsin. The company employs about 1,500 men. The 
ore is sold chiefly to steel works and goes as far east as 
Johnstown, Pa. The company expects to pay $650,000 this 
year for freight over the Northwestern to Escanaba. The 
distances of the mines from this port are from 42 to 65 miles, 
Ten trainsa day will be required, and constant employment 
will be given to 20 large vessels on the lakes, which will earn 
about $1,500,000 by carrying the ore. 


The Georgia Railroad Commission Rates. 

The Railroad Commissioners of Georgia, under date of 
March 2, have issued the following circular : 

* The tariff herewith furnished for your information has 
been adopted asa standard ‘ Schedule of just and reasonable 
rates of charges,’ which the law requires to be a b 
this Commission for each railroad company of thestate. It 
will constitute the basis upon which such changes of rates 
may be engrafted from time to time as justice may require. 
We have not been able, with the information at our com- 
mand, to determine with sufficient certainty the extent and 





retirement is much regretted. 


character of the diversity of conditions among the various 
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railroads of the state, and the ible corresponding diver- 
sity of tariffs which may be ultimately uired. For this 
reason we have concluded to make the uniform, leav- 
ing it to each of the companies interested to point out to us 
wherein its operations would be unjust or unequal to itself. 

“The law requires that our tariff shall be published once 
a week for four weeks in some public newspaper in the cities 
of Atlanta, Augusta, Albany, Macon, Savannah, Rome and 
Columbus, before going into effect. 

““The interval occupied by the publication will furnish to 
the railroad companies and the public the opportunity of 
pointing out to the Commission at an early day the particu- 
lars in which they may think the tariff submitted will oper- 
ate unjustly to the respective railroads, locahties and in- 
terests affected by it. Such suggestions, when made under 
our rules, will be considered without unnecessary delay by 
the Commission, and if well-founded in their opinion, 
changes in the tariff will be made to correct the wrong com- 
plained of. In this way just and proper changes in rates 
may be secured without great delay, and such special tariffs 
established for each railroad in the state as its peculiar con- 
dition and circumstances may require, and as shall be just 
at once to itself and the public. 

‘This tariff will remain in force until so changed.” 

This circular is signed by James M. Smith, Chairman ; 
Campbell Wallace, Samuel Barnett, Railroad Commis- 
sioners. 

Midland Fast Freight Line. 

This line is soon to be put in operation, and will run be- 

tween New York and Kansas City over the New York Cer- 


tral, the Lake Shore, the Lake Erie & Western, and the Chi 
cago & Alton roads. 
Summer Rates to Upper Mississippi River Points. 
At a meeting held in Chicago, March 16, all the Mississippi 
packet companies were represented, as well as the Chicago 
& Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Ilinois 
Central and other railroads. Rates all rail and rail and 
water between Chicago and Minneapolis, St. Paul and other 
points were determined upon after a great deal of labor, and 
in the evening the meeting adjourned. Mr. H. L. Johnson, 
of the Keokuk Northern Line, was Secretary. The rates 
are the same as those that ruled at the opening of navigation 
last spring, and go into effect as soon as the boats commence 
moving. The river and rail rates are precisely the same as 
those of last season. 


Land and Emigrant Ticket Agreement. 

The following is the agreement adopted at the Cincinnati 
meeting of the Western Association of General Passenger & 
Ticket Agents in relation to land and emigrant tickets : 

1. That from and after April 1, 1880, no round-trip land- 
exploring tickets shall be issued or sold to more than one 

,0int on any railway, and that said one point shall be named 
by said road, provided, however, that where a railway pen- 
etrates more than one state or territory, said railway may 
be allowed to name one.point in each state or territory, and 
that said tickets shall be issued to the several points so 
named. 

2. That no round-trip Jand or other round-trip ticket ter- 
minating at any Missouri River point, whether sold in con- 
nection with extension tickets or not, shall be sold or will be 
accepted by any of our respective roads after April 1, 1880. 

3. That this association hereby adopts the iron-clad form 
for all round-trin land-exploring tickets sold to any land 
point, and that all such tickets shall be signed by the pur- 
chaser and witnessed by the ticket agent selling the same; 
and said tickets shall be made non-transferable. 

The contract in all “ya land-exploring tickets is- 
sued and sold after April 1, 1880, shall embody the provi- 
sions embraced in the form for said tickets adopted by the 
Western Association at its meeting, held at St. Joseph, Mo., 
Nov. 11, 1879, and that the land-grant roads, or the rcads 
for which these are issued, hereby agree not to accept any 
tickets that do not conform to this resolution. And the Secre- 
tary is hereby instructed to issue a circular and send it to 
all persons in interest, embodying all of the resolutions, a 
list of all of the points to which round-trip land-exploring 
tickets will be sold, and an agreement to be signed by the 
land-grant roads, or the roads for which these tickets are 
issued, and refusing to accept any other form of ticket than 
that adopted above. 

4. That the rates for such round-trip land-exploring tick- 
ets as may be issued in conformity with these resolutions 
shall be inserted in all rate-sheets issued by this association 
and in all the district rate-sheets issued within the territory 
of this Association. 

5. That all round-trip land-exploring tickets other than 
those in these resolutions referred to shall be withdrawn 
from sale on or before April 1, 1880, and shall not again be 
placed on sale save by vote of this Association. 

That the representatives of the land-grant roads now 
present be requested to name the point or points to which 
they are entitled to round-trip land-exploring tickets, under 
the resolutions just adopted; and should roads nct now rep- 
resented desire tickets in accordance with these resolutions, 
the Secretary shall at once ascertain the points to which 
said tickets are desired, and he shal] thereupon insert their 
points in the list, it being understood, however, that no point 
shall be inserted unless it strictly comes within the letter of 
these resolutions. 

Southwestern Railroad Association. 

A dispatch from St. Louis, March 24, says: ‘‘The arbi- 
trators of the St. Louis Division of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciation met again to-day and made the award of tonnage 
for each road. The percentage, until officially announced, 
is, Missouri Pacific, 40 per cent.; Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific, 35 per cent. ; Chicago & Alton, 25 per cent.” 


RAILROAD LAW. 
Claims for Labor and Supplies Furnished Before 

Appointment ofa Receiver. 

In the United States Circuit Court in Chicago, March 16, 
a decision was given in the matter of certain gg my 
perstons in the foreclosure suit against the St. Louis 

vutheastern road. In this suit a receiver was appointed 
who took porsession Nov. 1, 1874, and has since managed 
the road. These intervening petitions were for la*or and 
supplies furnished during 1874. The claims were referred 
to a master who took proof and has filed a report allowing 
a large number of the clains; and to the confirmation of tha: 
report objections have been made by some of the mortgagecs. 
During that year and before the Receiver took possession of 
the railroad, the company issued certificates of indebtedness 
instead of paying tne money, and a large portion of the clain:s 
consists of these certificates. There was an order entered 
by the Court when the bill was filed for the foreclosure of the 
consolidated mortgage directing the Receiver to pay out of 
the earnings all certificates of indebtedness and other 
balances which might be due to the employ¢s 
of the road, and what might be due for supplies 
and materials furnished since Jan. 1, 1874. The urt 
thought that all the parties to this litigation were 
clearly bound by this order, those coming in afterward be- 
ing bound by the policy prescribed in relation to the puy- 








ment of these claims, or, at least, to the order as modified 
at the instance of the first mortgagees. Under the rule of 
the Supreme Court in Fosdick vs. Schall, the Court having 
a discretion in relation tc the appointment of a receiver, 
and the right to prescribe the terms of his appointment, | 
the condition then imposed should adhere to it during the | 
progress of the litigation. But, independent of this, under 
the rule in the above case these claims would be payable 
out of the net earnings of the road, in consequence either 
of those earnings having been diverted from the payment 
for labor, supplies and materials to the discharge of 
a portion of the indebtedness due on the _ mort- 
gages, or to the settlement and permanent improvement 
of the railway, thus adding to the security of the mort- 
gagees; and, therefore, on that account, the amount being 
sufficient to meet the sum due on these various claims, they 
should be paid. All objections of that character must be 
overruled, and these claims paid. No interest will be al- 
lowed, and where the original certificates have been trans- 
ferred nothing but the amount actually paid for them will 
be allowed. This is a case in which some sacrifice must be 
made by the employés and material men on the one side and 
the mortgagees on the other. The doctrine laid down by the 
Supreme Court is that the net earnings of the road are to be 
applied primarily to the payment of the employes of 
the company and for materials and _ supplies. here 
these are diverted. for payments to the mortgagees or 
for improvements, that constitutes a valid claim against the 
corpus of the property in the hands of the Court, which it is 
the duty of the Court to see enforced. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Kquipment Notes. 


The Waketield Rattan Co., of No, 115 Washington street, 
Boston, is receiving large orders for their rattan seats for 
both steam and street cais, and also for the parlor-car chair 
with rattan ‘seat. These seats, which were first largely in- 
troduced on the Gilbert Elevated road, are said to be much 
liked wherever used. 

The Laconia Car Co., of Laconia, N. H., has contracted to 
build 50 box cars for the Fitchburg Railroad, 80 fcr the 
Eastern, 25 for the Boston & Maine, and 50 for the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal roads. This company is turning out 
two box cars a day, and is employing nearly 200 hands, It 
has just finished two passenger and baggage cars for the 
Boston & Lowell Railroad, and is to build two tirst-class 
passenger cars for the same road, 

The Boston &-Albany shops at Springfield, Mass., have 
just turned out a new passenger engine with 15 by 24 in. cyl- 
inders and 5!¢-ft. drivers, and are building two new heavy 
freight engines. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford shops at Hartford, 
Conn., are building 200 coal cars for use on the road, 

The Central Vermont shops, at St. Albans, Vt., are build- 
ing ten observation cars for the accommodation of excur- 
sion parties. Each car is 33 ft. long, and is filted with 
twelve double seats, thus accommodating 48 persons. The 
side windows are unprovided with sash or glass, but have 
patent shade-roller curtains instead. The doors are on the 
side, and move on a sliding scale. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, in Philadelphia. have be- 
gun work on a new building to be used for the offices of the 
company. 

The Alabama Great Southern shops at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have recently finished a baggage car, a passenger car and a 
Sl cai which are said to be excellent specimens of 
work, 

The Ohio Falls Car Works, at Jeffersonville, [nd., are 
building some very handsome passenger cars for the Burling- 
ton & Missouri River, in Nebraska. The shops are full of 
work. 

McKee & Fuller, at Catasauqua, Pa., are building an ex- 
tension of their car-wheel works, and will put up two steam- 
hammers to make car-axles. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Woodruff & Beach Iron Works in Hartford, Conn., 
are offered for rent. The property covers five acres of land 
and includes an extensive machine ship, iron foundry, brass 
foundry and other buildings. 

The Perkins Iron Co. has nearly finished a new and first- 
class blast furnace, with all the latest improvements, in 
Sharpsville, Mercer County, Pa. This will make the tenth 
blast furnace in Sharnsville. 

Cherry, O’Connor & Co. will soon begin to build two blast 
furnaces at Cowan, Tenn. They will use ores from Hick- 
man and Stewart counties and Sewanee coke for fuel. 

The Elk River lron Co., in Braxton County, W. Va., is 
now making eight tons of charcoai iron a day in its fur- 
nace. The iron is sent down Elk River to Charleston in 
boats 


The Mt. Hickory Iron Co. is putting up a large new blow- 
ing engine made at Bethlehem, Pa., at its furnaces in 
Sharpsville, Pa. This will make three blowing engines in 
use at its two furnaces. 

The St. Albans Iron Co., at St. Albans, Vt., has begun 
work on a large contract to roll steel rails for a Western 
road. It has 6,000 tons of blooms on hand or in transit. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill is working on new iron rails 
for a Kansas road and re-rolling rails for the Danville & 
Southwestern. 

The Montour Iron Co. has been organized to operate iron 
works at Danville, Pa. Most of the stock is owned by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co, 


Bridge Notes. 

H. S. Hopkins & Co. have recently taken some contracts 
for street bridges in St. Louis. 

The Wrought Iron Bridge Co., of Canton, O., has just 
completed a draw-bridge at Mankato, Minn., over the Min- 
nesota River. 

Ireland & Bowen, of Keokuk, Ia., have the contract for 
bridges, cattle-guards and crossings on the new extensions 
of the Massouri, lowa & Nebraska road. There are 21 small 





wooden bridges and two large Howe-truss bridges included 
in the contract. 
Borrowed Facts. 

A man who offered for $5 to put any one on the track of 


a paying investment, seated an applicant between the rails | v 
| ly-looking young man a year or two older. No ove would 


of the Boston & Albany Railroad.— Bostun Post. 

A tall traveler on a Rock Island train which had a very 
short conductor, stuck his ticket in his hat and stood straight | 
up when his acquaintance, the conductor, came along. The | 
conductor jumped for it several times, but couldn’t reach it, | 
and at last gravely brought a step-ladder and climbed after | 
the ticket. 

Mr. Spaugh and wife, from Salem. N. C., moved to Mis- | 
sour: in 1876, and after spending four years there, con- | 
cluded to return to North Carolina, and started on foot and 
walked the whole distance, which is about 5,000 miles.— 
Exchange. ; 

By rail from Raleigh clear out to Kansas City and around 
by Washington at that, is is only 1,560 miles. But perhaps | 
it seemed a good deal longer over the ties. 

While they were tunneling a mountain right on the bank 


A Michigan Railroad Incident. 





of the Cumberland River in Tenuessee, on the line of the 
CincinnatiSouthern Railroad, one of the natives began to 
interview the contractor. The latter told him that he was 
engaged in buiiding a tunnel, and that it was cheaper to bore 
a hole through the mountain for the cars to run through 
than to level it or make a cut down to the grade. The na- 
tive queried: ‘So the steam hyars is going to come right 
across the river and right through this tunnel away north ?” 
** Yes, that’s just it.” ‘* Well, major, that’s askin’ too much 
for a man to believe,” replied the corn cracker. ‘ I don’t 
swallow it no how you can fix it, that every time that ‘ere 
iron hoss of yourn jumps across the river he’s going to 
strike this little hole right squar’ and fair. No, sir, I can’t 
swallow.” 

An expiriug railroad superintendent asks the doctor, who 
is alone with him, how much longer he has to live. 

‘* Two hours,” replies the man of science. 

A few minutes later the family of the sufferer are intro- 
duced into the apartment. 

* Courage !” says the dying man firmly; “courage. Do 
not weep for me. The doctor rays I am due at the gates of 


” 


gold at 5:35, sharp ! 
Tramps. 


On Sunday evening last an incident occurred on the West- 
ern Railroad that will cause surprise wherever it is spoken 
of. The train was within thirty miles of Montgomery, run- 
ning at a rapid rate all unconscious of danger. The engi- 
neer spied a white handkerchief on a pole, fluttering in the 
road some distance up the track. On getting nearer, he dis- 
covered it was some ore waving the train down, The shrill 
whistle was sounded, brakes put on and the train brought to 
a standstill. The heads of passengers were popped out of 
the windows, inquiring what the trouble was, no station be- 
ing near. 

The conductor came out, and seeing a tramp was the one 
who bad caused the train to stop, inquired, in probably a 
rather angry manner, what was wanted. This man, who 
belonged toa class almost universally despised and subjected 
to cuffs and kicks, astonished the conductor by informing bim 
that about 18 in, of rail was breken out a short distance fur- 
ther on. The broken place was repaired, the train about to 
move off, when the conductor saw the tramp standing on 
the roadside, and asked : 

** Where do you want to go ¢” 

The tramp replied, ** To Pensacola.” 

* Then,” said the conductor, ** why don’t you get on the 
train ¢” 

The reply was, ** Because I have no money.” 

The conductor told him to ges aboard, that he would take 
him to Montgomery. On arriving in the city, the fact was 
reported to the General Manager of the road, who asked the 
man which he would have, money or work, The man an- 
swered he would rather have employment. A position was 
at once given him, At last accounts he was at work, and 
doing well. —Columbus (Ga.) Inquirer-Sun, 


A Narrow Escape. 


Engineer Hosea Remington, of the Southeastern, bad a 
narrow escape from perhaps instant death at Sutton June- 
tion, the other day, His engine, the “ St. Francis,” was one 
of four attached to a heavy train which was being shifted 
and while in motion he heard something break, and leanec 
out of the cab window to see what it was. Discovering that 
the eccentrics had broken and fallen upon the track, he 
signaled tor brake; and withdrew his head from the win- 
dow. He bal barely straightened up be o e the reverse 
lever was thrown violently into back gear, striking Reming 
ton a terrible blow on the right side and face aud hurling 
him backward into the tender, rendering him insensible. 
The force of the blow can be better understood and appre 
ciated when we state that a %-inch lolt, abouc two 
inches long, against which the tever struck after knocking 
Remington out of the way, was bent: and had he remainec 
leaning out of the cab window a moment longer, he would 
have been cut in two,—St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger, March 19, 


A Terrible Accident, 
On the evening of March 17 a local passenger train on the 


‘Lebanon Valley Branch of the Reacing road stopped at 


Annville, Pa., and was switched off from the main track to 
allow the western-bound fast express to pass. The night 
was quite dark, and a numter of passengers got out of the 
cars and sauntered up and down the track, forgetful of the 
train that was then due, and that would make no stop at 
Annville. Suddenly the train came along, runni..g at the 
speed of 40 miles an hour, The unfortunate passengers who 
had so thoughtlessly placed themselves right on the track 
were flung in every direction. One man was caugbt by the 
cow-catcher of the flying engine and was hurled against the 
station with such terrific force that he was instantly killed. 
Two others were run over and killed and several severely 
hurt, some of them so badly as to make recovery doubtful. 

There would seem to be great carelessness somewhere, 
either in the train-men of the waiting train, who should 
have notified the passengers to be careful, or on the express, 
which should have given warning of its coming. 


The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


At the regu'ar monthly meeting of this new Society, on 
March 16, in the rooms of the Western Lron Association, in 
Pittsburgh, about 60 members were present. A paper was 
read by Mr. A. Gottlieb, President of the Keystone Bridge 
Co., on the failure of the Tay bridge, and one by Mr. Wil- 
liam Kent on the metric system. Both papers were listened 
to with much interest. 

The papersannounced for the next meeting, to be held on 
the third Tuesday in April, are one by Mr. Albert F. Hill, 
of New York, on the result of an experimental inquiry into 
the use of steel in construction, and one by Lieut. F. A. 
Mahan, on slips in earthwork. The question of having an 
excursion at some time in the summer for the pur pose chief- 
ly of advancing the social feature of the organization was 
referred to the board of managers. Several new members 
were elected, and the greatest interest seems to be mani- 


fested by its members in its proceedings. 


A passenger train which left Lansing, coming East, last 
Monday, had among the passengers a piain faced, sensible- 
looking girl, about 20 years of age, and a thin-wuisted, sick- 


have mistrusted that they were eloping had not the young 
man asked the conductor if there was a clergyman on the 
train. There was none, and the young man explained to the 
yassengers that he was in a bad fix. He had come dowp from 

ath township in a buggy, and he was quite sure the girls 
father would take the other road down to Chicago Juncticn, 
and there board tne Lansing train and raise aruw. He was 
not much ona row: but vet he loved the girl, and they we e 
bound to marry. If the old man cime alone he thouzht he 
could bluff him off: but if his two big sons caine aloug, the 
scale would be turned. He therefore wanted to know of a 
man wearing a red woolen shirt and coon-skin cap if he would 
stand by bim. 

* You bet I will !” was the hearty response I gots 
old gal running away with her, and I’ll see you through this 
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if I never do any more good ! 
in a free fight, and now you go into the poaunge cen and let 
me run this affair alone. I want to be seated beside the gal 
when the old man comes in.” 

When the whistle blew for the junction, Coonskin changed 
places, and as the cars halted he put his arm around Mary 
and took one of her hands in his. ‘the old man ard his two 
sons were on hand, and they piled into the car pell-mell. 

‘* Here she is !” called the father, as he caught sight of the 
girl, and the three made a rush, 

‘* Runaway with my—” began the old man, but when he 
saw the stranger beside her he checked himself. 

“ Want anything of us ?”’ asked Coonskin, as he looked up. 

‘“Who are you, sir?” 

‘I’m going to be your son-in-law in less than an hour— 
eh ! darling ?” 

He gave Mary a squeeze, and M looked happy. 

‘*Come along, Mary—come right home with me ?” ordered 
the father. , 

‘* Let’s mash the villain ?’ added one of the sons. 

“Put a head on bim—let me get at him!” shouted the 
other 

The father seized Mary and the sons seized Coonskin. 
Then a red shirt towered aloft, a pair of big fists began 
working with a “pop !” ‘‘ pop !” and as fast as the trio got 
up they made for the door. Coonskin followed, arms and 
feet working like a trip-hammer, and when the train moved 
off the father sat on a box with a big woolen mitten held to 
his nose ; one of the sons was pulling loose teeth from his 
jaw, and the other boy was groping his way to a snow- 

yank. 

‘‘Now, then,” said Coonskin, as the exultant lover re- 
turned, ‘‘resume yer seat, take ber little hand in yours, and 
don’t calkerlate you owe me anything.” 

‘Say, Tom,” said the girl, ‘I’m going to kiss him for 
that!” 

** All right, sis.” 

‘Wal, just as you feel,” said Coonskin, ashe returned the 
smack, “but I want it distinctly understood around these 

sarts, that when I see true love on its way from Lansing to 

owell to get spliced, I kin lick all the pursuing dads in the 
state of Michigan.”—Detroit Free Press. 


The Course of the Iron Market. 


The Bulletin of the American [ron and Steel Association 
of March 17 says: 

‘The quietness which has existed in the iron market of 
this country for several weeks past is variously interpreted 
—some assuming that it is only a natural and anticipated 
lull before the opening of spring business and a further ad- 
vance in prices, and others contending that it is the begin- 
ning of the end of the ‘boom.’ Speculators and sellers talk 
one way, and consumers and buyers talk the other way. 
Our own opinion is that we are not on the eve of a sharp ad- 
vance nor a sharp decline in prices. The market has simply 
‘settled’ a shade below the prices of a few weeks ago because 
production and importations have both so increased that the 
wants of consumers are more promptly met than they were 
during the closing months of 1879, and, this being the case, 
prices of course refuse to keep on advancing. 

‘On the 7th of January fast, in a review of the business of 
1879, we stated that ‘our irou and steel production in the 
new year will be greater than in the old year. A/fler the 
lst of April it will be fully equal to the demand in all lines.’ 
The Ist of April wiil see our prediction verified, except per- 
haps in the single item of steel rails for immediate aalivery. 
But even in stee} rails the situation, with regard to delivery, 
is more favorable for consumers than it was at the beginning 
of the winter, large buyers having, as a rule, placed their 
orders last fall, and these are now being filled, Contracts 
for the delivery of steel rails next fall can now be made 
without difficulty. In bars, plates, sheets, hoops, nails, ag- 
ricultural and other steel, iron rails, and, last but not least, 
pig iron, the demand from all sources is practically met to- 
day, and will be more fully met two weeks bence. During 
the winter, many furnaces that have been idle were blown 
in with mineral fuel, and at the present time many charcoal 
furnaces are preparing toblow in. Here is a present and 
immediately impending increase in the production of pig 
iron, which, joined to the importations of the past few 
months, will suppply the demand absolutely. There has 
been a scarcity of certain classes of iron ore, but this scarcity 
is now practically atan end, and with the opening of lake 
navigation will be entirely at an end. 

“The English ironmasters have discovered the drift of 
events on this side, and have lowered their prices. Our 
manufacturers must now meet these lower English prices. 
In the face of them and of increased production at home, 
prices here have slightly declined. Steel rails, iron rails, 
and pig iron, are all lower than they were. 

‘Will prices continue to decline during the year? We 
don’t know. It is our business to give to our readers sta- 
tistical information, and we perform a present duty in call- 
ing attention to the fact that increased production and 
increased importations have at last overtaken consumption.” 


Railroad Precautions in London Fogs. 


A correspondent of the London Railway News, referring 
to some complaints against the railroads, says: 

‘* Railway officers are, properly enough, very reticent on 
many points, but, nobwithetanding this, a few facts have 
been collected concerning railways and the fog that may be 
relied on. The men engaged in fogging duty when a ‘ Lon- 
don particular’ comes down or rises, would, in London and 
within a circuit of ten miles, make what in the army would 
be considered a strong battalion. One railway company, on 
a system south of the Thames, would furnish a contingent of 
290 men. The extra expense incurred through the employ- 
ment of these men, by a singlecompany, 1s, for overtime and 
refreshment allowances to the men, from £700 to £800 per 
week, according to the number that the caprice of the clerk 
of the weather may render necessary. Anotber company bas 
always a stock of 50,000 fog signals on hand at the begin- 
ning of each winter, and has to order, from time to time, 
when fog occurs, as many as 150 gross per week, at a cost of 
coisiderably over £100, all of which are served out, 
in such weather as we have had recently, for a 
single week’s consumption. The fogmen are stationed 
at the signa! posts and stations, home and distant, and work 
in accordance with the indications of the semaphore arms, 
that cannot be seen by the drivers of trains. If the sema- 
phore shows that there is something on the line ahead, a fog 
signal is discharged, which counsels to stop or proceed slow- 
ly. When the ey Bry are of the best quality, for which 
the highest price is paid, the failure of a signal to “go off ” is 
an extremely rare occurence; notwithstanding this, to make 
assurance doubly sure, duplicate signals are used, and, in 
peremptory cases to stop, three. Each single report costs con- 
siderably more than a penny. m some spots the com- 
biued salvoes heard are too rapid to be counted. On a toler- 
ably clear morning, after a foggy day anu night, the ex- 
ploded fog-signals are to be seen at all the men’s stations ly- 
ing in the six-feet way like heaps of oyster-shells, The tem- 
perature that usually prevails during a fog, the muffled at- 
mosphere, a bad conductor of sound; and the darkened sun, 
are combined influences that make the fogman’s duties ardu- 


ous, disagreeable, and dangerous,” 


| 





You wouldn’t be worth a cont Manhattan Railway-Legislative Speculations, 


The following astonishing story is told by the New York 
Times of March 21 
“* Wall street is indulging in hearty laughter at the neat 
manner in which the members of the Legislature have been 
‘ whipsawed’ by the Manhattan Elevated Company. The 
legislators, like their superiors in Washington, have never 
been above turning their facilities for —_ information to 
ecuniary account, and this year especially, quite a large 
lon in the way of commissions has accrued to certain brok- 
erage firms from this source. The day before the passage 
of Senator Astor’s five-cent fare bill in the Assembly, three 
of the most prominent brokers on the street sold Manhattan 
stock heavily short for account of members of the Legis- 
lature at prices ranging from 45 to 41. The expectation 
was, of course, that the stock would fall on the announce- 
ment of the passage of the bill. The owners of the stock, 
who are few in number and al] very wealthy, were looking 
for something of the kind, however, and had representa- 
tives on band to take all that offered. The quotations 
were then quietly marked up as high as 58, and the specu- 
lative legislators were wiped out. In order to recoup 
themselves, the latter, as soon as they learned the intended 
action of the Senate, telegraphed to their brokers to buy. 
They thus got heavily ‘long’ of the stock at 52, which was 
then the ruling quotation. It was expected that a rise would 
naturally follow the news of the defeat of the bill, but, as 
before, the Manhattan people stood ready to scll as many 
shares—on a margin—as there was call for, and the moment 
the buying ceased, they quietly marked the quotations down. 
Yesterday, which was settling day, the ruling rate reached 
as low as 4214 per cent. The aggregate dealings on the two 
movements exceeds 75.000 shares, and the losses of the spec- 
ulators are estimated close on to $200,000, The brokers who 
acted for the losers made themselves responsible in large 
part for the margins, in return for the favor of the early 
»0int’ and the privilege of half the profits, and yesterday 
they had, in street parlance, to ‘skin around’ pretty lively 
to make good their settlements. The recorded transactions 
of the day amounted to 33,000 shares. The unfortunate 
brokers have, moreover, but a dubious prospect of collecting 
from their legislative customers the latter’s share of the 
losses. A few honorable gentlemen are said to have put up 
their own money, and one Senator and one Assemblyman 
are mentioned who are out $17,000 and $8,500 respectively, 
in cash. Nothing else was talked of on Wall street yester- 
day. It was from this that the reports of a pool in Manhat- 
tan stock originated on Friday.” 


Jailed for Traveling on Another Man's Pass, 


The Omaha Bee of March 6 says: 

‘*Mr. John A. Moore, who was arrested some time since in 
San Francisco for using a pass over the Union Pacific road 
which had been issued to another party, was to-day brought 
up before Judge Savage for sentence. The circumstances of 
the case, which have been recited before, are briefly these: 
Mr. Moore, who is a gentleman of education and culture, was 
an old railway agent, out of employment and penniless in 
New York. His mother was in San Francisco, dependent on 
him for support. ‘The pass was given him by a friend who 
knew his circumstances, and he used it to reach his home. 
Upon being brought up for trial he pleaded guilty to misap- 
wopriating property of the Union Pacific to the value of $25, 
Lis plea was accepted, and he was remanded to the County 
Jail on the 25th ult., whence he was to-day brought up for 
sentence. Judge Savage, in consideration of the mitigating 
circumstances of the case, let him off with a sentence of 20 
days in the County Jail, to date from his plea of guilty, which 
leaves but 10 days of the sentence unexpired.” 

If the people who travel on passes borrowed from those to 
whom they were given should be put in jail, the jails will 
need to be enlarged. 


Speed in the Maritime Provinces. 


As an illustration of the time-tables on some of our rail- 
ways, we have the following: Ina pessenger car on a cer- 
tain railway in New Brunswick, each branch of which ter- 
minates in an important town, sat atraveler from the West. 
He had bought a ticket to the junction of the branches, and 


-before arriving at this station the conductor, as usual, took 


the ticket. When he finally went round to collect the tickets 
before arrival, the traveler, who was still on the car, pre- 
sented another ticket which had been used as far as the junc- 
tion on a former occasion. ‘ Why was not this ticket used 
before ?” asked the official. ‘ Well,” replied the traveler, 
‘twhen I came this way before, I was in a little bit of a 
hurry, and concluded to walk from the junction to town.” 
The supplement to this story is about a road in Nova 
Scotia. The driver whistled ‘‘ down brakes.” ‘* What is the 
trouble, conductor ?” excitedly asked a passenger. ‘* Cow on 
the track,” codlly responded the conductor. ‘The man was 


satistied. Shortly atterward, ‘‘down brakes” was again 
whistled. *‘ What’s the trouble now ?” cried the same pas- 
senger. ‘Cow on the track,” was the reply. ‘Great 


heavens,” said the man, ‘‘ haven’t we caught up to that cow 
yet ?’—St. John (N. B.) Telegraph. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


At the regular monthly meeting in Philadelphia, March 
20, Mr. Francis L. Miller read a paper, illustrated by draw- 
ings, on the improvements in rock-drilling machinery in the 
last fifteen years, The history of the drill was sketched 
from the introduction in the Hoosac Tunnel in 1866 of the 
Burleigh drill, which is conceded to be the first of general 
adaptability to mining purposes, although the Sommeiller 
drilling machine at Mt. Cenis Tunnel had nine years before 
proved the special adaptability of maching-boring. The 
characteristic features of the prominent rock drills were 
then illustrated by description and drawings, and also a 
type of hand-drilling machinery, and particular reference 
was made to drills with reciprocating motion. Great 
vn gear in works, contemporaneous with the Hoosac Tun- 
ne], and involving mining methods and prominent railroad 
tunnels, and other mining works since constructed, were 
sketched. 

A comparison between the latest ‘mproved construction of 
drills a the first drill at Hoosac Tumnel forcibly illustrates 
the marvelous improvement in this branch of engineering 
work. ‘The question arises, Will this drill meet the stu- 
pendous requirements of the future, or will a new and more 
powerful drill arise on some other principle? Shall it be an 
enormous drilling machine which shall quietly yet persist- 
ently bore a clean cylindrical hole of the full diameter of 
the tunnel, working day after day without stopping, thus 
enabling us to discard explosives with their attendant risks, 
particularly in submarine tunnels ¢” 

Mr, Percival Roberts, Jr., exhibited a section of a partly 


Mr. Frank T. Freeland read a paper on a machine for the 
solution of the Nth degree. and exbibited a working model 
for the solution of the quadratic equation. 

Prof. Louis M. Haupt presented a lithograph of the new 
coast ‘survey map of the Delaware River, near Philadelphia, 
on behalf of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Feeding Stock on Cars. 


Mr. George F. Patterson, formerly a well-known railroad 
conductor of this city, has recently bad —— an ingen- 
ious arrangement for watering and feeding cattle while en 
route on railroad trains. - lt has long been a sibject of com- 
plaint among cattle dealers and owners that the animals 
after they are once loaded on cars, cannot be fed or watered 
without unloading, and often, for want of yard accommoda- 
tions, suffer for food. By the patent, at each watering-sta- 
tion, the cars are run under a framework extending across 
the track, which supports on each side of the car a number 
of troughs. which are made in sections, so that they can be 
overlapped and made to extend the entire length of tho 
train. The sides of the cars are filled with sliding shutters, 
which, when opened, allow the cattle to drink from the 
troughs that are hung ata suitable height. The cars are 
also provided with detached hay-racks and feed-troughs, 
which can be swung in position without loss of time or trou- 
ble. The patent obviates all necessity of unloading the ani- 
nals, and, by its simplicity and cheapness, will doubtless 
become popular among cattle dealers, and be of great benefit 
in preventing the animals losing condition, owing to want 
of proper nourishment.—Baltimore Gazette, March 19. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Adirondack.—As _ usval, with the opening of spring 
comes the report that Boston capitalists are to take hold of 
this road oak extend it from its present terminus in the 
woods at North Creek, N. Y., to Ogdensburg, 120 miles. 
This report has been current every spring since the road was 
built from Saratoga to North Creek. 


Anderson, Lebanon & St. Louis.—An effort is to be 
made to complete this road, of which 19 miles are now in 
progress, from Anderson, Ind., to Noblesville. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The branch life now 
running from Florence, Kan., to McPherson Centre, 47 
miles, is to be extended southwest from McPherson Centre 
to the main line at Lyons, about 80 miles. This will make a 
loop line from Florence to Lyons. 

Work is to be begun at once on the branch from Pueblo, 
Col., to the company’s coal property on Coal Creek. The 
line is 83 miles long, and, under the agreement with the 
Denver & Rio Grande, it is to be used for coal traffic only. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Denver & 
Rio Grande,—A dispatch from Denver, March 23, says: 
“In the litigation between the Denver & Rio Grande and 
Pueblo & Arkansas Valley Railroad companies, Commis- 
sioner Rogers yesterday filed his report, fixing the cost of 
the railroad through the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas at 
$686,819. The Rio Grande Company is to deposit this amount 
as security, and have the road delivered to it under the de- 
cree of the Court. It is understood that it bas fully prepared, 
in anticipation of this result, to push the completion of the 
road to Leadville.” 


Austin & Mankato.—The directors of this company 
have voted to have a survey of the proposed line made. It 
is torun from Mankato, Minn., southeast to Austin, about 
65 miles, and to bean extension of the projected Mankato & 
St. Cloud line, 


Boston & Maine.—Arrangements have been made to 
extend the second track nine miles, which will take it to 
Newton Junction, 41 miles from Boston. On the Portland 
end it is to be extended three miles to Scarboro, seven miles 
from Portland. This will leave 68 miles of single and 48 
miles of double track on the main line. 


Bradford & Foster Brook.—This road, a few miles of 
which was built on the single-rail system devised by Roy 
Stone, has been finally abandoned and is soon to be sold at 
sheriff’s sale. No trains have been run since the engine on 
it exploded its boiler over a year ago. 


Broadway & Rockaway Beach.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from the foot of Broad- 
way, in Brooklyn, N. Y., through Flatbush and Flatlands, to 
a point on the sea shore of Barren Island,directly opposite the 
west end of Rockaway Beach. There is also to be a branch 
to East New York, making in all about 15 miles of road, 
The capital stock is to he $4,000,000. 


Brockton & Stoughton.—It is proposed to build a rail- 
road from Brockton, Mass., on the did Colony road, north- 
west to Stoughton, on the Stoughton Branch of the Boston 
& Providence road. The distance is about five miles. A 
ee amount has already been subscribed to the 
stock. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—An at- 
tempt of this company to extend its track in Omaha across 
the Union Pacific to connect with the Omaha & Northern 
Nebraska was foxcibly resisted by the Union Pacific people. 
The attempt was given up for the time, and the case has 
been taken to the courts for settlement. 


Central Iowa.—Mr. H. J. Boardman, Chairman of the 
Boston Committee of bondholders, has issued a circular pro- 
testing against the issue of coupon debt certificates which 
the board of directors propose to issue to the amount of 17 
per cent. of the first-mortgage bonds. He claims that it is 
contrary to the articles of incorporation and the conditions 
of the transfer of thé road to the new company, which pro- 
vide that the net earnings should be applied first to the pay- 
ment of the Receiver’s debts and the expenses of reorganiza- 
tion, the first-mortgage bondholders consenting to have their 
bonds made income bonds for five years in order that the net 
| earnings should be so applied. He says that if there are any 

funds to pay a dividend to the bondholders it should be paid 
| in cash; that the company has no right to create debt cer- 
| tificates as proposed, and that their validity will be very 
| doubtful. e announces that the proposed issue will be con- 
| tested, and calls upon bondholders to give their serious atten- 
| tion to the matter. 





| Central, of New Jersey.—In Trenton, March 24, the 
| Chancellor of New Jersey decided against the application of 
| this company for an injunction to restrain the Trustees of 


punched cold-punched nut etched by acid to explain the | the State School fund from foreclosing the mortgage on cer- 


solid metallic flow, and showing by a simple observation 
that only 40 per cent. of the volume of iron leaves the hole, 


thus proving a cold-punched to be much stronger than a hot- 


punched nut. 


Mr. J. J. Dekinder read a paper, ilJustrated, on a new 
method of discharging ballast and heavy cargoes, replacing 


the old method of ropes and weights. 


| tain lands at Communipaw given by the old New Jerse 
| West Line eee his Techten is adverse to the title 

which the Central claimed to the lands in question, which ad- 
| join itsterminus. In view of the importance of the case, it 
| will probably be carried up to the Court of Appeals. 


Central Pacific.—This company bas called in for re- 
demption on Sept. 1 next the balance of the outstanding 


Mr. C. G. Darrach made a comparison of estimates for the | ¢ nvertible bonds due in 1883. These were the first bonds 


future requirements of water supply in Philadelphia. 


issued by the company, and were convertible into the cur- 
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rency sixes. On Dec. 31, 1878, the amount outstanding not 
converted was $1,483,000. On Jan. 1, 1880, $200,000 were 
called in, and now the balance of $1,283,000 is called. 


Cherokee & Arkansas River.—A bill has been in- 
troduced into Congress to incorporate this company to build 
a railroad from Ft. Smith, Ark., through the Indian Terri- 
tory, following the general line of the Arkansas River to 
Arkansas City, Kan., where it would connect with the Ar- 
kansas City Branch of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, a 
distance of about 200 miles. The bill authorizes the con- 
demnation of Indian lands, and requires that the consent of 
the tribes in the territory be obtained to the building of the 
road. The incorporators named are nearly all connected 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Chicago & lowa.—In the matter of the application to 
remove the suit of Shumway and others against this com- 
pany to the United States Circuit Court, that Court has over- 
ruled the motion to have the record filed and the case placed 
on the calendar. 


Chicago & Pacific.—A Chicago dispatch states that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has bought up most of the 
old stock and will at once redeem this road from the pur- 
ches>rs at the fo eclosure sile. The object of the purchase is 
said to be the extension of the ro to connect with the 
Western Union, and also to secure the termina] grounds in 
Chicago. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—The Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
companies have applied for an injunction to restrain this 
company from laying its tracks across certain property 
owned by them jointly in Chicago. This connection across 
en — is allthat now remains to be done to complete 
this road. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Work is progress- 
ing steadily on the extension of this company’s Davenport 
Line from Fayette, Ia., noithward to Ft. Atkinson on the 
fowa and Dakota Division. The grading is nearly all done 
on the whole 28 miles, and track is laid from Fayette north 
to Hawkeye, 10 miles. 

It is reported that the company has decided to build the 
much-discussed branch from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to Ottumwa; 
also to extend its Dubuque Southwestern line from Marion, 
Ia., to Des Moines. 

The lease by this company of the Sioux City & Dakota 
road is noted elsewhere. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—Cincinnati dis- 
patches report that a controlling interest in the stock of this 
road has been tought in the interest of the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, and that this will be made 
apparent at the annual meeting in May. No changes are 
expected until that time. 5 


Cincinnati Southern.—This road was formally opened 
March 17 by a grand excursion, to which representatives 
of all the important Southern cities were invited. A great 
many accepted the invitation. On March 18 a grand ban- 
quet was given in Cincinnati, which was a very extensive 
aifair, and seems to have passed off very pleasantly. There 
were also illuminations, fire-works and other manifestations 
of rejoicing over the completion of the road. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
—Notice is given that, in accordance with the terms of the 
mortgage, the trustees under this company’s consolidated 
mortgage have drawn for redemption 37 bonds, and that said 
bonds will be paid by Drexel, Morgan & Co,, New York, or 
J. 8. Morgan & Co., London, on June 1 next, from which 
date interest will cease on them. The numbers drawn are: 
3867, 3889, 3900, 4112, 4222, 4289, 4319, 4366, 4480, 4510, 
4583, 4636, 4676, 4681, 47038, 4711, 4729, 5188, 5187, 5z38, 
52538, 5534, 5605, 5644, 5744, 577, 5826, 5880, 5877, 5886, 
5887, 5894, 5965, 6057, 6174, 6225, and 6506. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—The Bond 
holders’ Committee has issued a circular which is intended 
to answer questions addressed to them regarding the present 
position of the company’s consolidated first-mortgage bonds 
deposited with the Committee under the agreements of May 
17 and Aug. 22, 1879. The juagment given by Judge Har- 
lan against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for back 
rental, the Committee says, was $2,769,000. Out of this 
amount, as far as can be estimated, there will have to be 
ao to the payment of overdue underlying coupons, to 
the liquidation of the balance due to the committee for ex- 
penses and for reducing the debt of the Columbus, Chicago & 
Indiana Central Company in accordance with Judge Har- 
lan’s decision, for legal expenses and for the settlement of 
various pending claims, about $1,700,000, leaving a balance 
of $1,069,000, or about 9 per cent. on the $11,978,000 out- 
standing certificates and bonds. On the other -hand, it will 
be necessary to scale the certificates 12/% per cent. in order 
to reduce them to the original amount of $10,478,000 first- 
mortgage bonds. Should, therefore, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company submit to Judge Harlan’s decision, or should 
this decision be sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the bondholders would, at least, have their 
original bonds bearing interest at 7 per cent. from about 
April 1, 1880. The circular then continues as follows: 

‘Should no settlement be effected with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad before the case is decided in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, there will then be the chance of the bond- 
holders recovering about $1,000,000 more than the amount 
of back rental allowed by Judge Harlan, our side having also 
appealed from his decision in so far as it does not allow us 
the interest on the back rental from the time it was due, and 
does allow the Pennsylvania Railroad to set off against this 
back rental the second-mortgage coupons which it holds. 
The reduction of the debt having been effected almost en- 
tirely by the cancellation of underlying bonds, the interest 
on those yet outstanding has been reduced to $382,000 a 
year. All payments made by the Pennsylvania Railroad as 
net earnings in excess of this amount will be applicable 
either to the liquidation of the indebtedness incurred by 
your committee, and of other claims, or to the payment of 
interest on the consolidated first-mortgage bonds. As 
the application of this surplus can only be made by 
direction of the Court, it is impossible for us to say how 
it will be applied. But the position of the consolidated 
bonds will not be materially affected either by the amount 
of this surplus, or by the application of it; for whatever 
portion of the rental is not paid by the Pennsyivania Rail- 
road, as it matures, will be added to the judgment. Should 
this surplus be applied to the liquidation of indebtedness 
incurred by your committee and other claims, there would 
be so much more of the judgment when collected to be 
divided among the bondholders; while, if it is applied to the 
payment of interest on the consolidated bonds, there will be 
so much less. lt would, however, enhance tbe market value 
of the bonds, and be more satisfactory to their holders, if at 
least a portion of the interest on them was paid as it 
matures, rather than allow it to accumulate, to be paid only 
when the judgment is collected. Your committee will do all 
they can to bring about this result. 

“* Trrespective of the decision declaring the validity of the 
lease, and which, if sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (and our counsel entertain not the least doubt 


class security bearing 7 per cent. interest from April 1 next, 
their intrinsic value has been materially incre: by the im- 


which the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central 
has participated toa considerable extent. * * * 

** At the present price of consolidated bonds the Columbus, 
Chicago & Indiana Central Railway is selling for about $24,- 
000 per mile, while the securities of other roads, whose re- 
ceipts per mile are no greater, or even less, are selling at the 
rate of $40,000 to $50,000 per mile. It would seem, there- 
fore, that irrespective of the lease by which they are guaran- 
teed, the consolidated bonds are selling at present for con- 
siderably les» than other railroad securities having no more 
or even less intrinsic value.” 

The circular states the earnings of the road for six months, 
from Sept. 1 to Feb, 29, as follows: 





1879-80. 1878-79. Increase, P.c. 

Gross earnings........ .... $2,282.748 $1,853,994 $428,754 23.1 
IE cc ccesvacesetaes 1,557,511 1,492,067 65,444 4.4 
Net earnings ........ $725,237 $361,927 $363,310 100.4 


These figures indicate an improvement in rates as well as 
in amount of business done, showing a comparative reduc- 
tion in expenses. 


Connecticut Western.—A passenger train on this road 
was attached at Millerton, N. Y., March 19, at suit of Alex- 
ander Trompbour for a claim of $10,000. The train was 
locked up. 


Corning, Cowanesque & Antrim.—This compan 
was formed by consolidation of a New York and a Pennsy!- 


The Pennsylvania courts have now decided that in assessing 
it for taxation in that state the Auditor-General can only 


tion belonging pro rata to the mileage in Pennsylvania. 


wages, and on March 18 coal business was completely 
stopped, though passenger trains ran as usual. 


Dakota.—This company proposes to build a railroad from | 


the Black Hills country. The authorized capital stock is 
#5,000,000. The distance is about 250 miles, and the pro- 
jectors claim that the line has one advantage over other pro- 


and, fit for settlement and cultivation. The business, both 
freight and passenger, to the Black Hills, is large and ought 
to be sufficient to support a railroad well, but there are four 
other companies that purpose building one, sooner or later. 
The company, it is claimed, is composed of solid men and 
intends to push the building of the road as fast possible. A 
preliminary reconnoissance of the line has been made, and a 


weather will permit. 


Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago.—Pursuant to 
the terms of lease of this road to the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company, holders of interest certificates 
are notified that the same are now exchangeable for pre- 


Loan & Trust Company, New York. 


Gainesville, Ocala & Charlotte Harbor.—Work on 
this road was begun at Patalka, Fla., last week, and ground 
will soon be broken at Ocala also. The line now under con- 
struction is from Palatka, on the St. Johns, westward by 
Orange Lake to Gainesville, about 45 miles. The main line 
projected is from Orange Lake southward to Charlotte Har- | 


bor, on the Gulf, about 180 miles. | branch from Hopkins Station, Minn., to the Hotel St. Louis 


road, claims to have bought all the iron and equipment | 


be ready to go on and complete the line. 
cided to make the gauge 4 ft. 8! in., instead of 8 ft. 6 in., | 
as at first proposed. The road isto be run from St. John, 
N. B., to St. Andrews. 


Great Western, of Canada.—The following official | 
statement from the Secretary appears in the London pa- | 
EPS : 

“T am instructed to inform vou that the accounts of this | 
company for the half-year ending Jan. 31, 1880, as received | 
by cable, and therefore not finally audited or approved, | 
sbow a balance (after providing for the credits to the reserve | 
funds for the half-year) sufficient to write off the debit at | 
revenue account, and the arrears of dividend on the prefer- | 
ence stock of the previous half-year, amounting together to | 
£18,904, to pay the dividend on the preference stock for the 
half-year, and to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares at 
the rate of 114 per cent. per annum, carrying forward about 
£2,000. These accounts do not include any portion of the | 
profit arising from the working of the Detroit, Grand Haven | 
& Milwaukee Railway.” 


Green Bay & Minnesota.—The receiver is now putting 
down 250 tons of steel rails, and has contracted for 200,000 | 
ties to be used in renewals. 
at Grand Rapids—five spans of 150 feet each—has just been 
entirely rebuilt, 





Guatemala Central.—The first completed section of | 
this road from the port of San Jose, Guatemala, was opened | 
Jan. 30 with much ceremony. Work on the road is pro- | 
gressing steadily, though somewhat delayed by failure of 
material to arrive. 





Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Notice is given that 25 bonds | 
of the land-grant mortgage have been drawn for redemp- | 
tion, and will be paid on presentation to the Union Trust | 
Company in New York. Interest on the bonds will cease 
from May 15. The numbers drawn are: 51, 55, 60, 73, 79, 
86, 94, 118, 239, 251. 260, 286, 389, 402, 467, 502, 513, 560, 
642, 658, 664, 751, 752, 848 and 852. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—It is reported 
that work is to be begun at once on the Kansas City Short 
Line, which is to extend this road from Decatur, Ill, 66 
miles, to the Chicago & Alton at Roodhouse. 

The company is also said to be considering the question of | 
building the extension of 30 miles from Decatur to Spring- | 
| 


field. This line would be parallel to the Wabash, St. Louis 
& Pacific between those two points. 


Houston & Texas Central.—Tracklaying is now in| 
progress on the extension of the Wace Branch from Whit-| 
ney, Tex., to Morgan. Contracts for grading 60 miles be- 
yond Morgan have been let, and grading is in progress be- 
tween Morgan and Walnut Springs. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, — This 
company has decided to make an interest payment of 2 per | 
cent. upon the registered income bonds from the net earn- 
ings of 1879. This interest is payable April 1, at the office 
in ton. 





on this point), would make the consolidated bonds a first-| 





Equipment was at once hired from connecting | 
lines, which can be run without fear of further attachments. | 


corps of engineers will be put in the field as soon as the | 








| the decree of foreclosure and sale. 


Kentucky & Indiana Bridge Co.—This company is 
an ances to Congress for a charter to build a bridge over 
the Ohio River between Louisville and New Albany. Its 


provement which has taken place in all railroad property in | chief incorporators are interested in the Louisville, New Al- 
ilway | bany & St. Louis road. 


Keokuk & Northwestern.—This company has voted 
to issue stock at the rate of $18,000 per mile of its proposed 
road; also to approve a contract with A. B. Stone & Co. for 
the building of the road from Keokuk, Ia., through Lee 
County. The road will be an extension of the St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern. 


Knoxville & Cincinnati Southern.—An effort is 
being made to secure funds in Cincinnati to build this road, 
which is to run from Knoxville, Tenn., eastward to a con- 
| nection with the Cincinnati Southern near Emery Gap. 


Louisiana Western.—The gap of 10 miles between the 

tracklayers woiking west from Lake Charles and east from 
the Sabine has been closed. The Calceasiev bridge is finished, 
and the rails are now all down from Orange, Tex., eastward 
611¢ miles, leaving about 40 miles to finish it to Vermilion- 

ville, 

| Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington.—The express 

| business of this road is to be done hereafter by the new 

' Union Express Company, which works over the Louisville & 

| Nashville. 

| 


| 





Louisville & Nashville.—Plans have been prepared for 

a new passenger depot in Louisville. The building is to be 

| made large enough to accommodate the Superintendent and 
| some other officers of the road. 

The company has bought from the Nashville, Chattanooga 


vania corporation, and its property is partly in each state, | & St. Louis the Evansville, Owensboro & Nashville road 


jand the St. Louis & Southeastern line from Evansville to 
| Fast St. Louis, assuming all contracts and obligations re- 


take that part of the capital stock which originally belonged | lating to them. 
to the Pennsylvania corporation, and must not take the por- | 


It is again reported that this company has decided to build 
the Georgia Western road from Atlanta to a connection with 
the South & North Alabama, A new survey and location is 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania. —The train-men on all} being made from Atlanta to Blount Springs, Ala. The road 
divisions of this road finally joined in the strike for higher | will pass over large coal beds and could be used as a line to 


Atlanta in case of any disagreement with the Western & 
Atlantic. 


Mankato & St, Cloud.—The directors of this company 


Bismarck, Dak., on the Northern Pacific road, by the most | have ordered the line to be surveyed and located, and ar- 
direct practicable line to Ft. Meade and Deadwood City in| rangements made to secure the right of way. The line is 


| from St. Cloud, Minn., due south to Mankato about 100 
| miles, crossing nearly all the lines from the west to St. 
Paul. 


| Massachusetts Central.—At the adjourned meeting in 
Boston, March 18, the stockholders voted unanimously to 
| ratify the lease to the Boston & Lowell Company. The con- 
tract requires that the road be finished from the Arlington 
Branch of the Lowell to West Deerfield, with the branch from 
| Amherst to Northampton, by Nov. 1, 1881, and it is then 
to be transferred to the Boston & Lowell, which is to fur- 
nish all equipment, operate the road and pay over as a rental 
25 per cent. of the gross receipts. Provision is made for a 
change in the proportion of gross receipts paid at the end of 
five years aud 15 vears from the date of the lease. 
The company hopes to have at least 50 miles, from the 
junction with the y go Mea Moe Branch of the Lowell road to 
the Boston, Barre & Gardner crossing in Holden, finished 





xosed routes to the Black Hills in that it is all through good | 


ferred stock on presentation at the office of the Fai mers’ | this season. 


Memphis & Charleston.—The 15,150 shares of this 
company’s stock held by the city of Charleston, 8. C., has 
been sold to Newell, Duncan & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., at 
881. It is said that the purchase was made for parties in 
New York, 


| Minneapolis & St. Louis.—A contract for building a 


Grand Southern.—Mr. J. A. Green, contractor for this | on Lake Minnetonka, has been let to Rosser, Brackett & 
y J. A, sen, : 3| 7 


0., of Minneapolis, the work to be done by July 1. The 


needed, ties, timber for bridges and other materials, and to | >’@nch will be seven miles long. 
It has been de- | 


Minneapolis, Shakopee & Minnesota Valley.—At 
arecent meeting in M:nneapolis the directors of this new 


| company voted to open books for subscriptions to the stock, 


and to begin work as soon as $50,000 ure subscribed. Also 
to have the line surveyed and located at once and the right 
of way secured. A committee was appointed to arrange for 
an entrance into Minneapolis over the Lynndale Railroad, 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The Denison & Pacific 
road, from Denison, Tex., to Gainesville, 41 miles, is now 
part of this road, and is operated as the Texas Division, The 
tormer Denison & Southeastern, from Denison to White- 
right, 21 miles, is now the Denison Division. 

Council Grove, Kan., has been named as the point on this 
road, to which round-trip or land-exploring tickets are here- 
after to be sold. 


Missouri Pacific.—The United States Supreme Court 
on March 22 rendered its decision on the appeal made by 
certain stockholders of the old company from the decree of 


| foreclosure of the third-mortgage, under which the property 


passed to the present company. It will be remembered that 
the stockholders who appealed alleged that the directors 


The bridge over the Wisconsin, | chosen by the party then in control corruptly permitted a 


default in order to Jay a foundation for foreclosure proceed- 
ings, and that they did not defend the suit, but permitted 
the foreclosure in order that the road might be bought by 
parties with whom they were in collusion. The stockholders 
further maintain that the Pacific Railroad Company of Mis- 
souri never was insolvent; that at the time of the sale it was 
earning $3,600,000 per annum, which was much more than 


| enough to pay its operating expenses and interest on all its 


debts, and that the equity of redemption which remained to 
the stockholders after payment of all the liabilities of the 
road was worth at least $6,000,000, Of this large sum the 
stockholders were deprived by foreclosure and sale, to which 
the directors who did not represent them, but whom they 
were unable for atime to remove, corruptly consented. They 
further set forth that, pending this confirmation of, the sale, 
they petitioned the Circuit Court for leave to lead, answer 
or demur, but the Circuit Court refused all relief. Finally, 
in 1877, this Court allowed stockholders to take the present 
appeal in the name of the corporation. They here maintain 
that the action of the Solicitor of the Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, in consenting to the decree of foreclosure and sale in 
the court below, was not the action of the company, and 
could not bind it; that the Circuit Court had no lawful juris- 
diction, and that the decree is void by reason of fraud. 

The Supreme Court Decision, as reported by telegraph, 
holds: First, that it has jurisdiction of the appeal, even al- 
though the decree below was rendered by consent. Second 
that it distinctly appears in the record that the Pacific Rail- 
road Company of Missouri assented, through its Solicitor, to 
This is equiva'ent to a 
direct finding by that Court as a fact that the Solicitor had 
authority to do what he did, and binds this Court on an op 
peal so far as the question is one of fact. Third, that while 
it may be true, that under the peculiar provisions of the 
company’s charter, the stockholders have a sort of super 
visory power over the doings of the directors, they cannot 
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on appeal correct errors arising from the latter’s acts, If 
they have been defrauded, they must apply for relief in the 
first instance to ths court in which the fraud was perpetrated. 
Fourth, that it was competent for the parties to the suit be- 
low to agree that a decree should be entered for a sale of the 
mortgaged property, without any specific findings of the 
amount due on account of the mortgage debt, and without 
naming a day for payment, and with such provisions as to 
the manner of payment as they thought fit. Fifth, that in 
accordance with the construction given by this Court to the 
act of March 31, 1865 (in Meyer vs. Construction Company), 
the Circuit Court had proper jurisdiction of this case. e 
Court fails to discover in the record any errors which can 
be corrected on appeal, and the decree is, therefore, affirmed. 
This decision finally confirms the title of the present com- 
pany to the property. 

dispatch Frees St. Louis, March 2%, says: “* Since 
Monday’s decision of the Missouri Pacific Railroad case by 
the United States Supreme Court, oe | Gould has given 
orders for the immediate construction of what is known as 
the Lexington & Southern Railway, a branch of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, which will extend through the immense coal 
fields in the western part of the state, and the work wil! be 
vigorously prosecuted, The road will be about 150 miles in 
length, and the first section of 60 miles will be completed this 
summer, 

The men in this company’s shops at Sedalia, Mo,, stopped 
work March 19, demanding an increase in wages. At latest 
advices the strike still continues. The company has also 
had trouble with the laborers employed in the St. Louis 
freight houses, who demand an increase of pay. 


Mobile & Ohio,—A dispatch from Mobile, March 24, 
says: “ Receiver Duncan says that this company has ar- 
ranged for, and is about to enter upon, the construction of 
an extension of its line from its northern terminus at Co- 
lumbus to Cairo, DL This extension will be constructed 
under the charter of the Kentucky & Tennessee Railroad 
Company. The means to construct the same have been pro- 
vided. A favorable traffic agreement has been entered into 
between the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company and the Cairo 
& Vincennes Railroad Company.” 


Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in Congre s to revive the land-grant given in 1856 to 
the New Orleans, Opelousas & Great Western road, and de- 
clared forfeited in 1870. The part of the road built passed 
to this company through foreclosure in 1869, and the road is 
now being completed according to the original design. 


Nashua & Lowell—The Railroad Committee has re- 
ported to the Massachusetts Legislature a bill allowing this 
company to take a.strip 25 feet wide through the Boston & 
Lowell's rock cut at Lowell, for the purpose of laying its 
tracks to a connection with the alcehens & Cote iad 
the Boston & Maine roads. Damages are to be awarded in 
the manner usual in condemning Jard for railroad purposes. 
It is thought that the bill will pass. 

The only connection-the company now has with the other 
roads is over the Boston & Lowell track, and that company 
makes an arbitrary charge of 40 cents per ton for all freight 
transferred, which is, in mst cases, a rate practically pro- 
hibitory of all interchange of traffic. 


New Jersey Midland.—The purchasing bondholders 
met March 24 and organized a new com con, balne the cap- 
ital stock at $8,000, . The road will vot be transferred 
just yet, as it will take some little time to wind up the Re- 
ceivers’ affairs, 


New York & Oswego Midland,—The committee ap- 
pointed .o represent towns and others holding stock in this 
company clanm to bave made arrangements for an advance 
of 84,600,000 to enable them to redeem the road from 
the purchasers at the foreclosure sale. The _ parties 
who advance the money are to receive $4,600,000 
in first mortgage bonds and an equal amount in in- 
come bonds. It is said that a demand for possession of the 
road and a tender of the money will be made at once. In 
case the demand is refused suit will be begun at once to 
enforce it, The committee, however, decline to make public 
at present the dottils of the agreement or the names of the 
parties willing to furnish the money. On the other hand it 
is asserted that there is very little probability of this ar- 
rangement being carried ‘out. 


New York, Lake Krie & Western.—A suit hes been 
begun by Wm. R. Barr and Myron P, Bush as stockholders 
of the Suspension Bridge & Erie Junction Company to com- 
poten accoun ‘ing from this company as lessee of the road. 

t is charged that the lessee has failed to pay dividends on 
the stock as guaranteed, paying only the interest on the 
bonds, and that there bas been a conspiracy to depreciate 
the value of the stock in order that the lesse> may be able to 
buy a controlling interest at a low price. 


New York, Peunsylvania & Ohio. — At a meeting 
held in Cleveland, March 24, the corporations formed in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania were consolidated and the organization 
completed. The company then took formal possession of ali 
the property and franchises of the Atlantic & Great West- 
ern Company, and will hereafter operate that road in its 
own name. 


_ Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver King makes the follow- 
ing statement for February : 
Cash on hand, Feb. 1........ 


Cote eee yr 
Receipts from all sources... ........ ‘ 


450,126.04 





RE ei Ce beAehd PORRDARLATESE “AG $636,012.68 
Vouchers subsequent to Nov. 17, 1876... ..$311,220,12 
POY POU. cs eis becgs kdee 4s ebadice peeess) Saeee 
Arrearages. .. ; 206.71 
——-——— 434,114 99 


OGD: CE I Bins o vkscnpeasiers code ckeean <8 $201,897.60 

The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $16,011.05 for 
the month. 

Reports continue to be circulated that the Baltimore & 
Ohio interest in the road is being sold out, and that large 
purchases of the securities have been made in the interest of 
the Louisville & Nashville, and also of the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. It is impossible to say how 
much, if any, truth there may be in these rumors. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation. — This company 
makes the following statement of earnings for February: 





Gross. Net. 
Oregon Steam Navigation Co... ........... $94,559 $38,815 
Oregon Steamship Co . ..... 0000.00: seseces 41,832 2,382 
Walla Walla & Columbia R. R............... 18,258 1,962 
Deak... adacces Py rete Sr $154,644 $62,159 


Proportion of net for Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, $53,202. 

The total net my iry of the three companies for Feb- 
ruary, 1879, were $12,626. 

The operating expenses in February, 1880, were large, 
on account of repairs to the steamers. 

The steamboats on the upper Columbia River could carry 
bat ery of their usual freight on account of the low 
water. 
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Pennsylvania.—The company’s statement for February 
shows for all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, as compared 
with February, 1879 : 

An increase in gross earnings of 
An increase in expenses of. . 


$406,527 
$47,341 


Net increase 


same period last year, the same lines show : 


An increase in gross earnings of 


Leveevee $946,664 
An increase in expenses of... 3 


540,702 

Net increase we 4 wat i .. $405,962 

For the two months this year all lines west of Pittsburgh 

show a surplus over all liabilities of #422,014, being a gain 
of $296,117 over the same period last year. 


elected with only one change. Mr. Parker ran as an opposi- 
tion candidate, but received only 21,623 votes, the regular 
ticket having 882,652 against him and 404,275 for the rest 
of the ticket 


Dec. 1 to Feb. 29 is as follows : 
— February. 
80. 


—- Three months.—— 
1879. 1880. 


i8 1879. 

Gross earnings : , Sani 

Railroad traffic.. $1,016.37 $825,154 $3,581,935 $2,536,527 
€ 


5 
317* 224 











Canal traffic 7 322 28,610 9,000 
Steam colliers 45,273 51,488 189,972 156,850 
Richmond barges. p ST Pet 22,069 14,359 

Total R. R. Co.. $1,063,309 $877,866 $3,821,986 $2,716,736 
Coal & Iron Co. 530,473 551,396 1,926,806 1,558,09"2 

Total.... $1,593,782 $1,429,262 $5,748,792 $4,274,828 

Traffic : 

Passengers car ; 

Mi sccosbaa 617,611 418,656 2,107,527 1,427,118 
Tons merchan- 

MD isck nese 449,306 221,869 1,376,312 722,378 
Tons coal..... 369,211 519,001 1,506,517 = 1,343,869 
Tons coal on col- 

Hiers.... ie 37,307 44,086 127,399 122,350 
Tons coal mined : 

By Coal & Iron 

a “oe 169,503 260,001 721,923 682,236 
By tenants. 53,667 86,682 234,394 228,754 

Total 2°23,170 34€,683 956,317 910,990 

* Deficit. 


For the month the Railroad Company’s receipts increased 
$185,443, or 21.1 per cent., and those of both companies 
$164,520, or 11.5 per cent. For the three months the earn- 
ings of the Railroad Company increased $1,105,250, or 
40.7 per cent., and those of both companies $1,473,964, or 
84.5 per cent. The February increase, in the face of a 
lighter coal traffic, is due partly to better rates on coal, 
and partly to the business of the new leased lines, 


Pueblo & Silver Cliff.—This company has been incor- 
sorated in Colorado to constrnet a narrow-gauge railroad 
rom Pueblo to Silver Cliff via Red Creek Springs and 
Rosita. The route of the road as at present projected will 
be up the Arkansas River to Rogerville; thence to Red 
Creek Springs, and by the most available route to Rosita 
and Silver Cliff. The company hopes to have the road in 
operation as far as Red Creek Springs by July next. It is 
said that this company has no connection with either of the 
railroads at present centering in Pueblo, but will be alto- 
gether an independent line. 


St. Louis & Southeastern,-—It is announced that the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Company has concluded 
negotiations for the transfer of its interest in this road and 
its lease from the Receiver of the line from Evansville to 
East St. Louis to the Louisville & Nashville Company. 

In the United State Circuit Court in Chicago, March 16, 
Judge Drummond gave his decision on the intervening claims 
for Jabor and supplies furnished during 1874, and prior to 
the appointment of a receiver. The decision is that these 
claims and the certificates of indebtedness issued for some of 
them must be paid. No interest upon them will be allowed, 
however, and where the original certificates have been trans- 
ferred, only the amount actually paid for them will be al- 
lowed. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—A contract has 
been let for anew branch of this road from Morris, Minn., 
to Brown’s Valley, at the head of Big Stone Lake, about 50 
miles, 

The company is now doing a considerable business in carry- 
ing parties of immigrants coming from Canada and bound 
for Manitoba. 


Selma, Rome & Dalton.—In Montgomery, March 23, 

the Alabama Supreme Court delivered its opinion in the liti- 
ation over this road. The Court decided that the first trust 

deed of 1852 had a first lien on the whole of the maim line of 
the road in Alabama, but not on the government land grant, 
and also on a corresponding portion of the rolling stock, the 
other portion of the rolling stock pertaining to the road in 
Georgia. A decree will be made for the sale of all the prop- 
erty and franchises, including the grants of land of the 
road in Alabama. This decision confirms to the company 
all the road, subject only to a prior lien of the Alabama & 
Tennessee River Railroad first and second mortgages, 
amounting altogether to $600,000. The certificates of the 
Receiver held by the Selma, Rome & Dalton Railroad bond- 
holders are ratified, and the land grant of 450,000 acres is 
confirmed to the Selma, Rome Dalton bondholders free 
from lien. 

The section of the road in Alabama is 171 miles long. The 
65 miles in Georgia from the state line to Dalton were sold 
in 1874, and bought by the bondholders, who organized the 
Georgia Southern Company, and have since leased their road 
to the Receiver of the Selma, Rome & Dalton. Under this 
on the reorganization can proceed without further de- 
ay. 


Sioux City & Dakota.—An agreement has been con- 
cluded for the lease of this road to the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Company, and the property was transferred 
March 20. The company was formed last year by the con- 
solidation of the Dakota Southern and the Sioux City & 
Pembina, and owns a line from Sioux City, Ia., to Yankton, 
Dak., 61 miles, with a branch from Davis Junction to Sioux 
Falls, 74 miles. This lease may make some change in the 
building of the Milwaukee & St. Paul’s new lines in Dakota, 


Sussex.—This sampeniy is about to build a spur track 
about one mile long, from Andover, N. J., to the iron mines 
near that place. The company has contracted to carry 100,- 
000 tons of ore from the mines around Franklin Furnace to 
Waterloo, whence it will be shipped by canal. 


Union Pacific.—The Land Department reports for Feb- 
ruary sales of 26,235.81 acres for $126,200.21, an average 
of $4.79 per acre. The number of buyers was 259, making 
an average of 102.08 acres to each. uring the month 152 





cars of household goods and stock and 182 emigrant teams 





At the annual election on March 23 the old board was re- | 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement peeroeaee e road from the town of 
for February and the three months of its fiscal year from | County, N. ¥. 
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were carried across the Omaha Bridge. There were 54814 
single and 188\4 round-trip emigrant and land tickets taken 
upon trains between Omaha and North Platte. 

Suit has been begun in the United States Circuit Court in 
New York by Edward 8. and George W. B. Dakin to com- 


“_ os | pel the transfer on the company’s books of a certificate for 
59,106 | 


For the two months ending Feb. 29, as compared with the | 


108,690 shares in the stock of the former Kansas Pacific 
Company. The claim arises out of transactions in the early 
history of the Kansas Pacific, and the suit is a renewal of one 
begun a short time ago in the New York Supreme Court 
against the Kansas Pacific. 

A suit has been begun by Philip W. Holmes to compel 
payment of certain coupons on Kansas Pacific income bonds, 
and to prevent the company from paying a stock dividend 
until such coupons are paid or a full accounting had. 


Utica, Ithaca & Elmira.—This company has bought 
the section of the abandoned Chemung Canal extending 
from Elmira, N. Y., to Horseheads, about six miles. It is 


| expected that the canal will be used as a road-bed between 


those points and track laid upon it. 


Valatie & Hudson River.—It is proposed to build a 
Jalatie in Columbia 


southwest toa point on the Hudson River, 


| near Stuyvesant landing. The distance is about eight miles. 


Virginia & Truckee.—It is reported that Mr. D. O. 
Mills has sold a controlling interest in this road to the Cen- 
tral Pacific, and that the company will be consolidated with 
that.company. The road extends from the Central Pacific 
at Reno, Nev., by a very circuitous route to Virginia City, 
52 miles, and has been a very profitable property. 


Waynesburg & Washington.—Parties interested in 

the extension of this road bave raised enough to grade and 
el iron the road from its present terminus at Waynes- 
surg, Pa., southward to Blacksville, just across the line in 
West Virginia, a distance of 14 miles. They are now at 
work securing subscriptions for a further extension of 25 
miles, to Mannington, on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The road as far as completed (from Washington, Pa., to 
Waynesburg, 28 miles) is reported to be doing a very good 
business. 


ANNUAL REPORTS, 

The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 








Page. 
Allegheny Valley............+++ 152 Long Island............ ons 
Baltimore & Potomage.......... 152 ass. R. R. Commission....... 
Boston & Alban 56 Minneapolis & St. Louis........ 
Boston & Lowell 74 Mobile & Montgomery.......... 
Bur, & Mo. River in Nebraska. 56 Montpelier & Wells River 
Canada Southern ... 74 N. Y., Lake Erie & West.. 






Central, of Geor 
Central, of New Jers 
Charlotte, Col. & Aug o0e 
Chesapeake & Ohio... ns 
Chicago & Alton.... ...... 1 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 
Chicago & Pacific 


Y., N. H. & Hastford.... 
N , Providence & Boston 
N. Y. & Oswego Midland....... 
Northern Central............06 

Ohio & Mississippt.............. 151 
Pennsylvania Railroad..... 150, 137 
Pennsylvania & New York. ... 152 

















a 
Cincinnati Southern............ 124 Philadelphia & Reading... .... 38 
Cleve., Tus. Val. & Wheeling .. 162 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore......... 11 
Consolidation Coal Co .. ......12% Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........ 40 
Cumberland Valley............+ 152 Prince Edward Island.......... 152 
Dayton & Southeastern ....... 70 Quincy, Mo. & Pacific........... 162 
ee, OR? ... 56 Raleigh & Gaston. -............. 26 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.,... 96 Richmond & Danville...... .... 10% 
Del., Lack. & Western... ... %% Rome, W'town, & Ogdensburg. 11 
Delaware Western....... 7 St. Louis, Van. & Terre Haute.. 06 
PUSCR DUET ccc ccccscsces 74 South Carolina Railroads 4 





Flint & Pere Marquette... 
Galv., Houston & Hendersor 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 


Troy & Boston ... ee 
Union Pacific........ ..seccscses 
Wabash, St. L. & Pacific....... 


Huntingdon & Broad Top....... 6 West Chester & Phila.. 75 
Illinois Central.........-..+ 114,123 Western R. R. Association .... 46 
Intercolonial....  —=—s.ee- sees 152 Wilmington, Col. & Augugta. ..108 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. ........ 107 Wilmington & Weldon......... 108 
Lehigh Valley........-.-+seeeees 137 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


The report of this company for the year 1879 gives the fol- 
lowing statement of mileage owned and leased, including all 
branches and the St. Louis, Rock Island & Chicago road: 


Miles. 


Worked at beginning of year...... 0... ...seecceecseeeeeee 1,606,107 


St. L.. R. 1. & Chi. new main line, Port Byron Junction to 
PN on ca tabnknns secs Cie bened seveeenias cme 6.590 
Chariton, Ia., to Indianola, opened Feb, 23............... 16.300 
Creston, Ia., to Fontanelle, opened May 6................ 7.300 
Clarinda, Ia., to Burlington Junction, Mo., opened 
Oct. 19..... ° sqeeth 20.810 


35.290 
34.920 


Leon. Ia., to Mt. Ayr, ‘opened Sept. chaste ca'scuctda 
Knoxville to Des Moines, not opened till 1880............ 


Red Oak, la., to Griswold, “ - ia eeneeaee 18.100 
Chillicothe & Chariton loop line built to reduce Frederick 
and Albia grades..... . 6b trtadbieirteti tne ee 


Total . seeboceacubere 1,760.390 
Add roads leased and worked jointly with other compa- 
nies, and roads for which a fixed rental is paid 96.892 


Total miles worked.... 1,857.282 


The mileage of roads worked jointly was diminished by 
6.675 miles of the Rock Island road from Pt. Byron Junction 
to Rock Island, whose use is avoided by the new line built 
between those points. 

The equipment consists of 374 engines; 140 passenger, 5 
dining and 70 baggage, mail and express cars; 8,412 box 
and stock, 2,415 platform and coal, and 202 way cars; 4 
officers’, 6 wrecking and tool, and 2 pile-driver cars; 457 
hand and 368 rubble cars. There were added during the 
year 33 engines; 9 passenger cars; 1,308 box and stock, 100 
flat and 10 way cars; 20 hand cars. 

The general account is as follows, condensed: 

.» +++ »$30,883 600,00 

ae 120,856.51 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy stock.. 
Bur. & Mo. River stock not converted. ... 


Total stock.... wale 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy bonds......... 
Bur. & Mo. River bonds.... 
Bonds of branch lines............ 


evteteseemds $31,004,456.51 





-——— 30,503,225.00 
1,307,391.36 
5,127, 101.54 
2/000.000.00 


Pay rolls, accounts, vouchers, etc..... 
Sinking-fund accounts............. 
Renewal fund........... 








Local aid in lowa to road and branches............. 366,189.96 
TRGOMRS MOORE, WEIBMOR..5...c6sc  Secccceseaconvcs 4,416,262.91 
PT, PD oo ree de dic nc pecscnentsreyeases 76,602.04 
heh esdennhedsa bias ccunecéeecediadebretenn $74,801 ,229.32 
Construction accounts........ . .. $52,345,194.15 
Cost of branch roads................. 16,898,878.63 
Materials on hand for future use..... 753,588.93 
Trustees ef sinking funds............ 2,969,256.58 
Cash, accts. and balances receivable. 1,834,371.03 
- ——— 74,801,229,32 


Of the Burlington & Missouri River bonds $655,500 are 
convertible into stock, and against the balance of $4,621,250 
are held land, land-notes, etc., fairly appraised at $4,741,977, 
more than balancing the debt. ‘Chese assets include $1,726,- 
914.92 cash and bonds in sinking fund; $3,479.91 bills re- 
ceivable; $9,372.35 tax receipts; $2,327,761.71 unpaid 
principal and $471,952.16 accruing interest on land sales; 
ry a acres of unsold lands, worth, at $5 per acre, $202,- 
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Additions to construction account during the year were: 


On St. Louis, Rock Is. & Chi., reconstruction of 
trpek, mew Delanes, O86... ...cc0c.. 0s sscaeueeukaces $155,777.59 
Road and branches in Illinois, new sidings, bridges, 











A854 Gelh.n's dbvehe'e. pewae’ss o's adh ennai Maes Se .. $11,964.45 
Land bought in Chicago........... sossssesessse sees 268,235.09 
Road and branches in Iowa, new sidings, bridges, 

etc., and new branches................s+0+0 ae 2,535,888.72 

Wotal cometewGlaw. 006. a cieiaeed scab ewes des $3,271.865.85 
Coat of new equipment....... ......ccccccccesscccees 825,934.5+ 
Total added to cost of roads....... = oe $4,097,800.39 


The changes in the funded debt during the year were as 
follows: 


C., B. & Q. 7 per cent. bonds issued in exchange for 
ence 2... SPAR et ths FE hy Jth, 6 EE $627,000 
Iowa Division 5 per cent. bonds of 1919 issued... : 






Co, Pa Rt en 
Bonds of sundry issues exchanged....... ane® 6 
Keokuk & St. Paul bonds matured and paid... 317,000 
Carthage & Burlington bonds matured and 

MEE n «pes tanebetieeseacs oct tson seen 
Retired under provision of sinking fund....... 120,000 
Bur. & Mo. River bonds converted or canceled 

WF SY TUNE 5 iS. icc cc ccccecccte esau ceorse SURO 


Net decrease of funded debt................. «+. - $374,500 


Another view of the financial condition of the company 
— close of the year is given in the President’s report as 
OLLOWS: 














Permanent investments, ...........ccccccccscccceces $69,244,012.78 
Materials on hand,...... Nesdatedes, oteptubaeenatne 753,588.93 
SN SON cc i si lvcoudecesicce dwasaddie men 2,969,256.58 
NE ra bi 5 ie PEs Spec nt ee $72,966,858.29 
Oe rere 
Min 54500604 o0¢0,0009--s ndnceeaae 30,503,225.00 
Total....... -... ».$61,507,681.51 


Deduct surplus of cash and receiv- 
ables over bills and accounts pay- 
able 118,856.29 





61,388,825.22 
Cost of property in excess of all labilities... $11,578,033.07 

Represented as follows: 

Bonds and cash im sinking funds..... $5, 127,101.54 

Construction on old lines and new 
MINIS vii c cihta beara hie aes 4,977,126.54 

Supplies and materials on hand...... 753.588.93 

Sundry investments............ 335,192.79 

Accounts considered good,........... 985,023.27 








11,578,033,07 
The financial part of the report is so full, and gives the 
condition of the company so thoroughly in different ways 
that it is to be regretted that there is an almost total lack o 
traffic statistics. The only figures given for the business of 
the road are as follows: 
1879, 1878, 
Passengers carried......2,076,184 2,014,511 61,673 3.1 
Tons freight carried,.... 4,686,353 3,975,010 711,343 17.9 


The number of passengers does not include those carried 
on season and mileage tickets. The freight-tonnage includes 
freight carried for the Illinois Central in its own cars, 831,- 
474 tons in 1879, and 293,905 tons in the preceding year. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 


Increase. P.c, 














1879, 1878. Inc, or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers... $2,566,652.19 $2,439,180.46 1. $127.471.73 5.2 
Freight..... 11,650,622.56 11,152,178.68 I. 498,443.88 4.5 
Mail, express, 
Ol 0.4 26h 562,440.66 522,143.92 I. 40,206.74 
Interest and 
exchange 37,390.31 6,162.40 I, 31,227.91 
Total. ..$14,817,105.72 $14,119,665,46 I. $697,440.26 4.9 
Expenses .... 7,577,087.23  7,871,915.15 D. 314,847.92 4.0 
Net earn... $7,260,038.49 $6,247,750.31 I. $1,012,288.18 16.2 
Gross earn. 


per mile $8,515.58 $8,526.37 D. $10.79 0.1 
Net earn. 

per mile.. 4,172.44 3,772.80 1. 399.64 10.6 
Per cent. of 

exps. 51.00 55.75 D. 4.75 8.5 


Condition of road and equipment was fully maintained 
‘during the year. During the year 107 miles of single track 
were re-laid with steel rails, and steel was laid on 19 miles 
‘of new second track, 15 miles of the Chillicothe & Chariton 
and 35 miles from Knoxville to Des Moines, making in all 
894 miles now laid with steel. This includes all the main 
line in Illinois, and all but 24 miles in Iowa. There were 
added during the year 1514 miles of second track in Illinois 
and 4 miles in Lowa, and the 15 miles of the Chillicothe & 
Chariton and 3° miles of the Chariton, Des Moines & South- 
ern branches are really loop lines, used as second track. The 
work of reducing grades in Iowa has been continued ; fur- 
ther reductions depend in some measure on the result of ex- 
periments now being made with heavy engines, 

The result of the year was as follows : 


Net earnings UEeees «2 $7,260,038.49 

Interest on bonds.................... $2,110,037.65 

Payments to sinking funds.......... 230,493.54 

Rent of tracks and depots..... ..... 179,092.58 

Dividends, two of 4 per cent.each and 
one of 2 per cent . 8,081,985.17 





-—— 5,602,508.94 

Surplus over fixed charges and dividends.... $1,657,529.55 
Appropriated to renewal fund... $1,000,000.00 
Balance of accounts written off..... 423,084.81 

——--——_ 1,423,084.81 

Balance of income for the year..............- $234,444.74 

| ee ee re ee, 4,181,818,17 

Balance, Jan.1, 1880 2.0... ........00eee0 $4,416,262.91 


An extra dividend of 2 per cent. was brought into the 
year, owing to the change from half-yearly to quarterly 
dividends. The surplus, after paying interest and rentals, 
was equivalent to over 15 per cent. upon the stock. 

President Forbes’ report says: ‘‘It was suggested in the 
last annual report that any further loans we may need ought 
to attract capital at much lower rates of interest than here- 
tofore. Acting upon this idea we have practically suspended 
the issue of our consolidated 7s, except in exchan 
for other similar bonds maturing at a considerable 
distance of time; and we have pi upon our Iowa 
property (excepting the Keokuk Branch, which the 
consolidated mortgage covered) a new mortgage, cover- 
ing not exceeding 900 miles of single track, at $16,000 
per mile, and providing for bonds for a second track at the 
rate of $14,000 per mile, all to bear interest at not over 5 
per cent. per annum, and having an annual sinking fund of 
14 percent. Of the road thus pledged 647 miles are now 
in operation, and we have negotiated a sale of $5,000,000 of 
5 per cent. bonds, running 40 years from Oct. 1, 1879, at 
par, less a commission, sepeenies for construction and equip- 
ment expenditures already incurred or authorized, but of 
this oe proceeds of only $600,000 appear in this year’s ac- 
count.” F 

In pursuance of the company’s om policy 148 miles 
of branches have been added in Iowa and large additions 


made to the equipment. The replacing of iron rails with 
steel and wooden bridges with iron has been continued. 
The average earnings per ton per mile have fallen from 
3.7 cents in 1866 to 1.1 cents in 1879. This reduction has | 
only been met by increase of ton , by improved methods | 
of working, more permanent and cheaper material | 
greater economy in working possible. 
Reference is made to the proposed consolidation with the 
Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska, but the details of 
the proposed agreement are not yet ready for discussion. 
Land sales for the year were 26,139.53 acres, for $383,- 
697.59. Cash receipts of the Land Department were $365,- | 
549.16; expenses, $47,469.01; leaving a balance of $318,- | 
080.15, paid over to the sinking-fund for the land-grant | 
bonds. 
The report says, in conclusion : ‘ Besides keeping up our | 
road to a high standard of efficiency, we have by our sinking 
funds, and our use of earnings for construction, accumu- 
lated a surplus beyond our dividends of 8 per cent. per an- 
num, and it becomes a grave question what part of this 
might prudently be represented by stock and distributed to 
the stockholders of todegr rather than held undivided for the 
benefit of future owners, aiways reserving a reasonable 
amount to meet bad crops or other contingencies, Our ac- 
counts for the past few years show that with average 
crops, in a rapidly growing country, there is every promise 
of our being able to pay fair dividends upon the whoule cost 
of our road. The rates at which we are doing our business 
are moderate, and the facilities which we are giving to both 
freight and passengers seem to be satisfactory to the public, 
while our rate of dividends is less than the average rate of 
interest at the West on good security, and very much less 
than the returns which enterprising men claim upon all in- 
vestments involving risk.” 





St. Louis, tron Mountain & Southern. 





This company owned and worked for the year 1879 the 
following lines, there being no change from the previous 
year : 


Miles. 

ae een Oe TO TEs ks conenonde keonstasessbeosvesas 490.0 
Bismarck (75 miles south of St. Louis) to Belmont ... ...... 120 0 
Voplar Bluff, Mo., to Bird’s Point, opposite Cairo.... .. .... 71.0 
ONES TM, TES. 00 PROG ccc cscs cssaeds ceravsbswdicosees 3.5 
RN as wins wasnges enaceguaeeetusdioin<s dete aeeee 684.5 


The main line connects at Texarkana with the Texas a 
tem of roads, and the Belmont line by ferry across the Mis- 
sissippi with the Mobile & Ohio at Columbus, Ky. ; the Cairo 
line, also by ferry, with the roads at Cairo. 

The equipment consists of 121 locomotives; 46 passenger, 
1 sleeping and 24 baggage, mail and express cars, with a 
half-interest in 7 Pullman cars; 1,138 box, 424 stock, 1,029 
flat and 48 caboose cars; 1 directors’, 1 boarding, 1 derrick. 
2 wrecking and 1 pile-driver cars. Three engines, 94 box, 7 
flat and 4 caboose cars were added during the year. 

The general account is as follows : 
I Ct te OP MD na cncswessapeds socccececns $21,458,961 .00 
Bonded debt ($41,006 per mile)... ...............-- 30,068,657 .50 
I nica. sind sinc skseateesesetssdesdves > 108,210.00 
Interest accrued and accruing...................65. 1,095,111.02 
Bills payable —real estate ... .........-65 ee wees 91,893.82 
Accounts, pay-rolls, pay-checks, ete ............... 397,126.07 


Sess Co Nees Seabee ears APeledibegievese $53,219,959 .41 
Construction and equipment ($66,- 
CES DOPED osiccct sosentevsencve $45,694,907 .46 
Ss Sdcaeces Jh4, H0e6bead ae 598,313.07 
ML, . ctosnesenddeesscaghecase 3,556,472 .77 
Land-grant accounts.... ........... 656,677.47 
Supplies and materials on hand..... 242,512.56 


893,522.09 


Cash and receivables................ ‘ 
1,577,753.79 


NG GE BOON ooo ccc ecbnvccassaseeed 





53,210,959. 41 


The funded debt consists of $21,925,000 divisional bonds 
secured on various sections of the road; $4,054,937.50 first- 
preferred income bonds, and $4,088,720 second-preferred 
income bonds. The report says: *‘The funding arrange- 
ment provided for in the agreement made between the stock- 
holders and bondholders Nov. 27, 1878, was carried into 
effect, the consolidated bonds and unpaid coupons placed in 
the Union Trust Company, and the first and second-preferred 
income bonds were issued. The total amount of these 
income bonds issued to Dec. 31, 1879, was $7,992,657, | 
leaving $71,000 consolidated bonds, $80,000 of Cairo & 
Fulton incomes, and $108,210 of unpaid coupons and certifi- 
cates outstanding and yet to be funded. The payment of 
interest on the divisional mortgage bonds was resumed on 
July lin full, and has been continued, and the coupons 
paid in full as presented. The payment of the interest on 
the income holt under the agreement, will be made only 
when ordered by the board of directors, and the ~~ 
board has not thought proper to order such payment to be 
make out of the earnings of 1879.” 

The land sales from the Arkansas trust were 47,088 acres, 
and the amount, including town-lots, was $179,798.96. The 
report says: ‘ As the earnings of the railroad are sufficient 
to pay the interest on the divisional mortgage bonds, the net 
proceeds of the Arkansas Land Department will hereafter 
not be applicable to the payment of interest, but will be in- | 
vested in the purchase of Cairo & Fulton Railroad first- | 
mortgage bonds, to be canceled. 

The aggregate amount of cash collected by the Arkan- 

sas Land Department during the year was....,....... $120,077 | 

Expense vouchers to be deducted... .......6. 6.40.00. 34,695 





A a rer eh ey ere $85,382 
‘It may be expected, therefore, that early in the year 
about $1€0,000 of the Cairo & Fulton mortgage bonds will 
be retired.” 











The traffic for the year was as follows: 

Train mileage: 1879. 1878. Ine. or Dec, P. c. 
Passénger......... 785,355 787,721 D. 2.366 0.3 | 
Preight......... 0.0. 1,697,794 1,358,704 1. 339,090 25.0 | 

TE cecvaves 2,483,149 2,146,425 1. 336,724 15.7 
Locomotive mile- 

a 3,325,068 2,780,863 I. 544,205 19.6 
Cost per mile.... . 18.4 cts. 19.6 cts. D. 12cts. 6.1 

Car mileage: 

Pass. train carg....  4.133,374 4,089,770 43,604 1.1 
Freight cars.... ... 36,380,140 29,550,449 6,820,091 23.1 
Passengers carried 652,757 556 52,201 8.7 
Passenger mileage. 21,348,280 32,696,103 1,347,823 4.1 


I 

I 

I 

D 
Tons freight car- 

_ DRESS 981,139 694,601 IL. 286,538 41.3 
Tonnage mileage. .226,573,979 170,988,859 I. 55,585,120 32.5 

Av. train load: 

L 


Passengers, No.... 40.04 41.51 147 3.5) 
Freight, tons... 133,45 125,85 7.60 6.0) 
Av. receipt: | 
Per pass. per mile. 3.13 cts, 3.21. cts. D. 0.08 ct. 2.5 
Per ton per mile... 1.88 “ 192° D 0.04 “* 21 


The earnings per train mile were $1.24 for passenger, $2.41 
for freight, or $2.13, average for all trains. Of the freight- 
car mileage, 21.7 per cent. was of empty cars. The division 
of freight traffic and the average rate on each class were as | 








follows: 
Local, Local, Through, Through, 
North. South. North. South. 
Per cent. of total .... .... 24.7 13.5 29.2 32.6 
Rate per ton per mile....2.09 cts. 3.0l cts. 1.40 cts. 1.68 cts. 


Chief item of freight were 191,109 tons iron ore; 468,900! 
bales cotton; 138, tons lumber; 55,295 tons grain; 507,- 
745 barrels flour; 31,987 tons meat; 6,362 cars live stock. 

Every item of freight showed an increase, that in iron ore, 
grain, flour and stock being especially large. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


1879. 1878. Inc, or Dec P.e. 
Parsengers.... $981,151.12 $1,027.884.16 D. $46,733.04 4.5 
Freight.... .... 4,103,664.78  3,282,897.71 1. 820,767.07 25, 
Mail and ex- 

ress 171,838.51 169,302.36 


2,536.15 1, 
4 























1. 5 
Miscellaneous.. 35,956.86 34,236.95 1. 1,719.81 5.0 
Total.........$5,292,611.27 $4,514,321.18 I. $778,290.09 17.2 
Expenses...... 2,092,056.07 = 2%,568,365.28 1. 423,600.79 16.5 
Net earnings. $2,300,555.20 $1,945,055.00 I, $354,590.80 18.9 
Gross earnings 
per mile..... 7,732.08 6,595.07 1. 1,137.01 17.9 
Net earn. per 
wdvenes.s 3,360.92 2,842.89 1. 518.08 18,2 
Per cent, of ex 
penses.... .., 56.54 56.89 D. 0.35 0.6 


Expenditures on construction account for the year were 
$440,288.20. 

The usual renewals and improvements in bridges and 
buildings were made. There were used in renewals 6,936 
tons of steel rails, and 483,908 ties; there are now 203.48 
iniles of track laid with steel. There were 12.18 miles new 
sidings built. The change of gauge from 5 feet to 4 feet 81¢ 
inches was made in June, at a total cost of $195,169.92. 

The income account was as follows : 


Se OUI os odo os kas. e'nssnass 


is been se eeeeees + $2,300,555.20 
Interest on bonds canceled.......... 


sitads 4660044448 29,820.00 
TN, 0 acca bebdbihendhetokdin bent ti anhiebiia $2,400,375.20 
Interest on divisional bonds............ $1,742, 839.09 


preferred income bonds. ... 
Other interest and exchange........... 
Seni, UUK OREN, vas crcnsans  64a.450900 
Judgment, Rogers Locomotive Works, 
Back taxes on Arkansas lands.......... 
Cars destroved 


579,174.63 
40,439.74 
10,000.00 
50,400.00 
105,138.79 
18,550.00 
195, 169,92 
—_——-— 2,741,713.07 


' $341,337.87 
- 1,256,415,92 


Excess of charges.... 
Add debit balance, Jan. 1, 1879.... 


Debit balance, Jan. 1, 1880 


The road, however, had to meet some unusual expen di- 
tures during the year, in back taxes, judgments, change of 
gauge, etc. 

In order to meet the growing business, arrangements have 
been made to buy 450 cars now leased and also 400 others, 
to be paid for by installments, It will be necessary to re- 
model the St. Louis freight yards and extend the track of 
the road up the levee, 

The Arkansas cotton crop and other sources of local trattic 
are growing steadily ; much additional business is also 
looked for from the extension of the Texas system of roads 
and the completion of the Texas & Pacific line. The road 
is in good condition and better prepared to handle brainess 
well and economically than it has ever been before, 


Wisconsin Valley. 

This company owns a line from Tomah, Wis., north by 
east to Jenny, 10714 miles. Of this 174% miles, trom Wau- 
sau to Jenny, were built last year, not being completed until 
near the close of the year covered by the report, which is 
that ending Dec. 31, 1879. There are 10.7 miles of sidings. 

During the year the capital account was reorganized by 
agreement, and is now as follows : 


Common stock ($5,809 per mile).... $624,000 
Preferred stock ($13,084 per mile) ............... ° 1,403,255 
First-mortgage 7 per cent, bonds ($19,293 per mile) 1,103,965 
Registered income bonds........ saidb be bans . 40,780 

Total ($35,041 per mile) er . $3,180,000 


The preferred stock represents one-half of the former 
bonded debt and unpaid coupons thereon, The income 
bonds were issued for one-half the principal, and all the un- 
paid interest on special land bonds, The balance of the for- 
mer funded debt is represented by new first-mortgage bonds, 
The extension to Jenny was paid for by the issue of $175,000 
first-mortgage bonds, and the use of $55,000 bonds of Lincoln 
County, Wis., voted in aid of the road, * 

The earnings and income account for the year were as 
follows : 


Gross earnings ($2.511 per mile) sees ++ -9225,053 
NO CSS DOP CONE. sc ccccctes ss ccscves eoveecdvevensves 137,828 
Net earnings ($079 per mile) so... $88,125 
Received from sale of lands - 12,000 
SN eT ee ‘ Peery Ct 
Interest accruing on funded debt ceeeee es $71,466 


38 miscellaneous interest received. ... sense 6,168 


—— 65,208 


Balance, surplus bee. awe seb it aba . $34,827 

It has been considered best to use this surplus to buy new 
equipment, which was much needed, instead of paying any 
dividend on preferred stock. 

Included in expenses were $30,204 for taxes and renewals, 
$10,581 having been paid for steel rails and $9,250 for new 
ties, The actual expenses of working the road, excluding 
renewals and construction, were 46 per cent. of receipts. 

The gross earnings show an increase of $29,043, or 14.8 
per cent. over those of the preceding year. 

The earnings per mile above are on the 90 miles of old 
road, the extension to Jenny having been finished too late 
to affect last year’s earnings. 





Richmond & Petersburg. 


This company owns a line from Richmond, Va., to Peters- 
burg, 22.5 miles, with a branch to Port Walthall, 2.5 miles, 
making 25 milesin all, Its report is for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1879. 

The stock is $1,000,800, and the funded debt $225,000, of 
which $175,000 are old first-mortgage bonds and $50,000 
consolidated bonds. 

The earnings for the vear were as follows: 


1878-79. 1877-78. Inc. or Dec, P.c 


Gross earnings .. $154,622 $140,068 I. $14,554 10.4 


BEDOMBOS. 066s 000-000 $1,551 77H 1 4,036 52 

Net earnings........ $73,071 $62,553 I. $10,518 16.8 
Gross earnings per mile. . 6,185 5,603 I. 5e2 10.4 
Net ” a ; 2,023 2,502 L 471 16.8 
Per cent. of expenses... . 8,61 55.37 DV. 2.76 5.0 


The income account for the year was as follows: 
Net earnings.............. 
Interest sabe Aw aetedanseiae 
Dividends, 4 per cent 





62.92 


Surplus for the year. . , : : 
The regular dividend of 4 per cent. on the capital stock has 
been paid during the past year, and the semi-annual dividend 


$10,140 


$1,577, 753.79 
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of 2 per cent. deciared and paid Jan. 1,1880. The increase 

in receipts comes from a general improvement in all branches 
of our business, e expenses are accounted for by 
the improved condition of the road. Two hundred and fifty 
tons of steel rails were laid during the year. One-half of the 
track is 66-pound steel rails, laid down within the last three 
years. 

At the meeting of the stockholders in 1874 the directors 
were authorized to execute a mortgage for $400,000 of 7 per 
cent. bonds, to be used for general purposes and for the pay- 
ment of the then out-stan bonds of the company. The 
credit of the company is now so much better that the di- 
rectors have had prepared an instrument in the nature of a 
modification or amendment to the m , providing for 
the issue of bonds thereunder, bearing the rate of 5, 6 or 7 
per cent., as may be agreed on by the board at the time of 


issue, 
Chicago & West Michigan. 


This company owns a line from New Buffalo, Mich., to 
Pentwater, 170 miles, with branches from Holland to Grand 
Rapids, 24 miles, and from Muskegon to Big Rapids, 51 
miles, making 245 miles in all. The present company ac- 
— tbe road through foreclosure sale of the Chicago & 

fichigan Lake Shore road, and its first report is for the year 
ending Dec. 81, 1879. 

The only bonded debt is $480,000, a mortgage on part of 
the road, The rest of the old bonds are represented by stock 
of the present company. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 






1879, 1878, Inc. or Dec. ——i~P,c. 

Pee, oie vicsxadeanires $198,634 $175,921 I. $22,713 12.9 
Freight 426,061 333,808 I. 92,253 27.6 
Mails, etc,..........4+ 29,688 27,970 I. 1,718 6.1 
Botan « o0csaVdanvunes $654,383 $537,600 I. $116,684 21.7 
EXPOUSOD, «oo 64s sie endeeens 541,556 $500,156 I, 41,400 8.3 
Net earnings........ $112,827 $37,543 I. 75,284 200.5 
Gross earn, per mile...... 2,671 2,195 I. 476 21.7 
Net ” rebar ‘1 153 i. 308 200.5 
Per cent. of exps....... .. 82.75 92.97 D 10.22 11.0 


The net earnin 


, though showing a large increase are still 
very light. 


The income account was as follows: 


RT ery. OTe: on PETTY ee Oy $112,827 
One year’s interest on bonds.........: ....0605 eee $8,400 
Leas interest FOOSIVOG .....0..sccccsecccccesecccvcees 1,040 

- 87,360 

Warten Bae I DOIG ia. iis 90:8 66 9:0 0.66 0000 s'beoke epee $75,467 
WOW COMTI s 625 65 644.30 2hani ys bi-pbecesesa -des $3,906 
OW CUMING 6 onic iss cvasnmhes doneroecesaes, ae 93,460 

——-—— 97,366 

Excess of expenditures...........6:660seeceeerecees $21,899 


The report says: ‘‘ The difference between the net revenue 
and the amount expended for construction and equipment 
hes been met from-balance of cash assets on hand Jan. 1, 
1879. 

‘* The large amount expended for equipment has been im- 
peratively demanded by the increasing business of the road. 

* The pohiey of the managers of the a. for the past 
few years has been to expend all the net earnings upon the 
road itself, The result has been such a permanent improve- 
ment in the property as will inevitably result in a reduction 
of operating expenses, not only in 1880 but for years to 
come, 

** Under circular of Nov. 24, 1879, the directors of this 
company offered to its stockholders the privilege of subscrib- 
ing to two new enterprises, viz., the West Michigan Lum- 
ber Company andthe White River Railroad Company. Sub- 
scriptions were promptly made, and it is confidently believed 
that the projects will not only be remunerative in themselves, 
but will materially add to the permanent prosperity of the 
company.” 


Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minnesota. 


This company owns a line from near Clinton, Ia., up the 
west bank of the Mississippi to La Crescent, Minn., 164.5 
miles, with a branch from Turkey River, Ia., to Wadena, 
43.5 miles, It leases the use of 7.5 miles of the Iowa Mid- 
land road into Clinton, 0.6 mile of the Illinois Central at 
Dubuque, and 5.4 miles of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
track to La Crosse, making 208 miies owned and 221.5 miles 
worked. It is a reorganization and consolidation of the 
Chicago, Clinton & Dubuque and the Chicago, Dubuque & 
Mintesota companies. The first report is for the year 1879. 

The general account is as follows: 
















UOC IIE 5 ad ccdesaserecaacas cdsanensats $6,151,440 
Bonds ($4,582 per mile) 53,000 
I check cn cil ends auc hedsaadventebbkanws beds ak 99,000 
Accounts and balances, accrued interest, etc... ....... 60,522 
PUG GE SUED acsench vo. chats dedibicien de dntis é cuysinbes 45,100 
| RR SS See ere Tre reer eeeeer eT 7,309 ,062 
Road and equipment ($31,077 per mile)...... $6,464,017 
BROCE TID ohs6.c6. chacacnebeue’ cesiaess 648,591 
Minnesota town bonds............ss005 eeeeee 30,600 
Subscribers to new bonds 66,000 
Sundry accounts and balances............... 99,854 
cae 7,309,062 


The bonded debt was incurred chiefly to aid several nar- 
row-gauge feeders, now in course of construction, or com- 
pleted. ‘The stocks and bonds owned are of these feeders, 
the Caledonia, Mississippi & Western, the Chicago, Bellevue, 
Cascade & Western, and the Waukon & Mississippi. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1 1878. Inc, or Dee. P. c, 
Passengers........... ee pall Sl a. 
2a Sees. 28 DC Asc. coun. ghacceyncek 
Mine; CRUOON, GO0icis” TUNES | des cces | ndeccas es 
(i ER) ae $491,075 $479,800 I. $11,275 2.3 
ERDOOGRB: oo). Kio cae 370,997 336, 5 8 34,131 10.1 
Net earnings....... $120,078 $142,934 D. $22,856 16.0 
Gross earn, per mile. 2,217 2.166 =I, 5 2.3 
Net earnings per mile. 542 645 ~=D.~ 103. 16.0 
Per cent. of expenses, 75.55 "ir. (Ut 5.38 7.7 


The small increase in gross earnings is due to partial fail- 
ure of crops, preventing much growth in local business. Ex- 
senses Were increased by unusual large renewals of track, 

ridges and equipment. 

‘The income account was as follows : 


GS COEUR conc As Bet IR una ninesacaneens anes $120,078 

Account of old stock subscriptions........ .......... 0... 5,791 

Lo Petar nees eek OS 0h CR ee $125,869 
Interest on bonds, etc....... .....0. ceesececeees $34,103 
oN ER ALE 4,708 
New construction account.... 02.0... 6.0 cece eee 21,256 

—— 60,067 

Excess of revenue over payments.... ............. $65,802 


The expenditures on construction account were for right 
of way, new depot grounds at several points, one new depot 
building and warehouse, and an elevator, besides some im- 
provements at the general offices. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 


This company owns a canal from Honesdale, Pa., to the 
Hudson River at Rondout, N. Y., 108 miles. It owns the 
Delaware & Hudson and the Lackawanna & Susquehanna 





the Cherry Valley, Sharon & Alban 
the Schenectady & Duanesburg road, 13.84 miles. It leases 
the Albany & Susyuehanna road, from Binghamton to Al- 


railroad owned, and 666.30 miles of railroad leased. The 
New York & Canada road is, indeed, practically owned 
though a separate organization. It also owns a great coal 
property, and its operations are chiefly dependent upon and 
subsidiary to its mining, sale and transportation of anthracite 
coal. The report is for the year ending Dec. 31, 1879. 
The coamenl account, condensed, is as follows: 
$20,000,000 
19,837,000 


Total ‘Arr 
Canal ..... hudtlennnes $6,339,210 
Railroad and equipment.... eo 6,220,669 
Other railroads owned............ ceseeee 4,074,045 
Real estate, mine improvements and fix- 

RR ee Ai RP ory Le ars 11,495,247 
Coal yards and fixtures..................- 157,188 
Boats, barges and steamboats ........... 563,299 
TGs sais ccfinadversnce nkvendes 14,734 
Advances to leased lines.... 368,774 
I oc in nas on 0006 4ks eb 1a0 4,480,702 
Advances on coal royalties.... ... 605,326 
Coal on hand........ Saket ba eeh aie sees 535,264 
Supplies on hand........ .......cceeeeeees 878,000 

1,009,779 


Bills and accounts receivable.... 
Se aay 2,130,337 
Profit and loss.... 1,208,727 








$40,981,301 
Bonded debt was decreased by the payment of $1,045,000 
loan of 1880 and $1,000 bond of 1891, and increased by the 
issue of $2.550,000 bonds of the consolidated loan of 1917, 
a net increase of $1,504,000, The bonds and stocks included 
in assets are as follows: 


Albany & Susquehanna is asisk 1s sv aban a $900,000 
Rensselaer & Saratoga stock.... 66.0... seeccceveees 822,138 
Sundry miscellaneous stocks..........c0csceceeeweeeeres 100,012 


Total stocks. . 2 pa ekngs saan pabakbed 6b. 5e0 ont 
Boston. Hartford & Erie bonds, less $435,738 
ED cos ccauvdts cevecsoveosdtateasts $818,530 
Jefferson Railroad bonds via wider Uenelaad 86,660 
Albany & Susquehanna consolidated bonds.. 605,338 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. bonds of 1891. 746,000 
Miscellaneous bonds. . ch eeslo Fas ase hie a 


2,658,552 
Total. sibanceaeeebeds shrces $4,480,702 


The amount of Albany & Susquehanna bonds increased 
$243,338 during the year. Included in the item “‘ other rail- 
roads” in assets is $3,597,074 as cost of New York & Canada 
Railroad. 

The operations of the leased lines during the year were 
as follows: 


1879. 1878. Inc or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers $1,056,053 $1,079,978 D. $23,925 2.2 
reight....... 1,094,703 | 4 1749,502 I. 347,194 19.8 


Other sources...... 102,083 ( 





... 83,152,839 $2,829,570 1. 

















Total ... $323,269 11.4 
PE 1,761,760 1,618,644 I. 143,116 8.8 
Net earnings.....$1,391,079 $1,210,926 IL $180,153 14.9 
Rentals and interest... 1,707,138 1,709,488 D, 2.350 0.1 
Loss tolessee.... $316,059 $498,562 D. $182,503 36.6 
Gross earn, per mile... 6,433 5,957 1. 681 11.4 
Ne ® aie 2,929 2,549 L 380 14.9 
Rental chgs. per mile. ‘ 3,599) D, 7 0.2 
Per cent, of exps..... 55.88 57.20 D. 1.32 23 


This statement shows a substantial improvement during 


the year on the 474.78 milcs included in the leased lines. 
The coal business for the year was as follows: 
Tons 

Shipped from Honesdale by canal and railroad.......... 1,933,874 
Shipped south from mines............--665 ceceeevee coer 46,278 
Shipped over Erie and west ...... ©0026. ceseeeeeeseesees 583,665 
Shipped north by way of Albany & Susquehanna R.R.. $57,673 
TISORN NOB Ss i 865 65 6 0 Fee Sich S Sieh ebubbaeebaible otdvetes 122,900 

ick 3,054,390 


Total mined and sold for account of company 
Transported for other parties........ 0... .-.s.eeeeeeeeeeee 857,673 
Gch thavKi Kees bdentans . 3,412,063 
The results of the year’s operations are expressed in the 


general profit and loss account, which is as follows: 












1879. 1878, Inc. or Dec. 
Sales of coal..... ......$5,764,478 $5,229,266 1. $535,212 
Ce” eee 41,026 39,099 IL 1,926 
Net earnings of railroads 
in Penna.............. 595,664 398,219 I, 197,445 
Interest oninvestments. 326,635 341,781 D. 15,146 
Miscellaneous profits. . . 88,668 80,149 I. 8,521 
Coal on hand Dee 31... 535,264 672,784 D. 137,520 
Harbor and yard ex- 
ee ay reer SEE 425 cakicdecys I. 2,740 
| RRR 7,354,47 $6,761,296 I, $593,179 
Coal on hand Jan. 1.... 673,652 341,037 a 332,615 
Mining coal............. 3,003,894 2,264,228 I 739.666 
Transportation....... . 641,952 618,252 I 23,700 
Freight of coal and 
canal expenses....... 933,769 820,439 I, 113,330 
Rondout expenses.... . 117,637 131,494 Dz. 13,857 
Freight paid other lines, 712,790 397,037 i 315,753 
Mec success, ccss se 181,323 I, 24,748 
Salaries, rent, ete.... 144,845 146,526 Dz. 1,681 
Interest ........... «++. 1,234,449 1,340,956 D. 106,507 
Loss on leased lines.... 316,059 498,562 D. 182,503 
Harbor and yard ex- 
acs sang EEC aks angen eens 79,033 D. 79,033 
SNES nhane. seeen $7,985,118 $6,818,887 I, $1,166,231 


Debit balance for 
the year $630,643 $57,591 1 $573,052 

The report of the President, Mr. Thomas Dickson, says : 
‘*The close of the year 1878 was marked by one of the 
severest storms ever exgerienced in our canal region, which 
was accompanied by an unprecedented freshet, that caused 
great destruction, and seriousiy injured the canal and its ap- 
purtenances. Repairs were made during the early months 
of 1879, and their entire cost, about $150,000, was charged 
to the current expenses of the year. 

** The year 1879 will be remembered as marking the low- 
est prices ever known in the history of the coal trade. These 
were caused by the over-production, a necessary result of the 
fatuous desire of managers to obtain large tonnage and con- 
sequent prominence in the trade. 

‘*In this struggle for precedence the product was sacri- 
ficed, and a at interest, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have reaped its fair share of the benefits due 
to a general revival of industry, was operated, not merely 
without profit, but at a positive loss to its owners. 

“ The ition taken by this company in the reports of 
1877 and 1878 has been fully sustained. The course of the 





1,144,301 | 
ne | the trade was again threatened with a repetition of the ruin- 
$40,981,301 | ous competition that characterized the early months of 1879. 





business has once more demonstrated that the law of supply 
and demand cannot be disregarded without derangement of 


roads, extending from Plymouth, Pa., to Nineveh, N. Y., | values, and that it is idle to maintain that over-supply and 
58.52 miles, with 98.30 miles of branches and gravity roads; | remunerative prices can co-exist. 
road, 20.91 miles, and | 


“The forcing process that was the governing principle of 


| the year’s business produced an enormous tonnage, largely 


in excess of any previous season. ‘ Rose-colored’ statements 


bany, 142.20 miles; the Rensselaer & Saratoga and branches, | as to the current demand and glowing predictions as to the 
182.62 miles, and the New York & Canada and branches, | future, together with the issue of paper prices that were 
149.91 miles, making 108 miles of canal and 191.57 miles of | never realized, combined to stimulate the trade unnaturally. 
| Consumers, too, were induced, by published intentions of 
| further increase in prices, to lay in stocks of coal in advance 
| of their requirements; so that business which, under ordivary 
| circumstances, should have been spread over the months of 
| October, November, December an 
| done in the first two months. 


January, was nearly all 
The natural result of this was 
that a surplus of not less than 3,000,000 tons of coal 


| was left to be carried forward as a burden upon the new 


year. The sluggish demand for coal, and the general 
weakening in prices which marked the month of January 
and the early part of February, confirmed this view, and 


At this juncture, wiser counsels prevailed, and with singular 


| unanimity producers determined that coal should no longer 
| be given away, but that it should be made to yield a price 
| fair alike to producer and consumer. 


To attain this result a 
simple compliance with the law of supply and demand was 
agreed upon; and as tbis plan is not accomparied by ary 
entangling conditions, it is just to assume that it will be fairly 
carried out. 

‘** While the coal business (from the causes above stated) 
has been unremunerative and unsatisfactory, our railroad 
interests have been steadily improving, and the result they 
show for the year is a full indorsement of the reasonable an- 
ticipations we have indulged in regard to them. 

**The Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western Railroad has 
been completed, and the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad 
has now become a part of a great trunk line between 
the west, southwest and New England, and a large increase 
of earnings is assured upon that portion of our property. 

‘The rapid development of the iron und ore business upon 
the borders of Lake Champlain is adding largely to the re- 
ceipts of the New York & Canada and Rensselaer & Sara- 
toga railroads; and we have good ground for the belief that 
the time has arrived when our leased lines will not only be 
self-supporting, but that they will yield a handsome profit 
to the company in the early future. 

“The finances of the company are upona satisfactory 
basis, and its property is in the best possible condition. 

“It is a profitless task to indulge in predictions, but the 
managers feel that it i. due to the stockholders to say that 
the prospects for the year upon which we have entered are 
more promising than for any period since the suspension of 
dividends, and they indulge the hope that the time has 
arrived when a gradual return to our old prosperity may be 
reasonably anticipated.” 


Canal 
Lines, 


Delaware & Hudson Leased 


Company’s 

The following statements are from reports made to the 
New York Engineer for the year ending Sept. 30, 1879, for 
the lines in New York leased to the Delaware & Hudson Ca- 
nal Company. The first of these is substantially owned by 
the lessee, which holds all, or nearly all the stock and is the 

NEW YORK & CANADA. 

This road consists of a main line from Whitehall, N. Y., to 
touse’s Point, 112.42 miles, with 87.49 miles of branches, 
making 149.91 miles in all. The capital account by the last 
two reports is as follows: 


1879. 1878. 
NOE ics atv bind: é Snvnes tweak. ipetbhe toed $4,000,000 $4,000,000 
Bonds... . . 4,000,000 4.000,000 


Floating debt................ 35,138 26,939 


Total... + , $8,035,138 $4,026,929 
The road was built when prices were higher than now, and 











there is some very expensive work on the line. The earn- 
ings were: 

1878-79 1877-78. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers............$182,141 $187,853 D. $5,712 3.0 
Freight..........s00-... 241,685 213,226 I, 28459 13.3 
OE i ciiN ocak usaecs 1,183 887 I. 296 43.4 

MRS so ite Saidns 10 wat $425,009 $401,966 I. $23,043 57 
Expenses.........-.--. 297,597 281,376 I, 16,141 5.7 
Net earnings........- $127,502 $120,590 I. $6,912 5.7 
Interest paid...... . 235,432 237,363 D. 1,931 0.8 
ee eee oe $107,930 $116,773 D. 8,843 7.6 
Gross earn. per mile.. 2,833 2,680 a 153 5.7 
Net “ “ 850 804 1. 46 5.7 
The expenses are fixed at 70 per cent. by agreement. The 


deficit is advanced by the lessee, which pays all interest. 
RENSSELAER & SARATOGA. 

This company owns and leases 182.62 miles of road, the 
longest single lines being from Troy, N. Y., to White Hall, 
72.55 miles; from Schenectady to Saratoga, 20 miles, and 
from Salem to Rutland, 61.98 miles. The earnings for the 
year were as follows: 





1878-79. 1877-78. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Passengers......... $625,504 $618,229 7,275 1.2 
Freight .... ....- 814,830 769,808 I. 45,122 5.8 
Other sources...... 46,122 41,897 a 4.225 10.1 
Total...... ...$1,486,456 $1,429,934 I. $56,522 4.0 
Expenses.........-. 809,670 798,356 I. 11,314 1.4 
Net earnings. $676,786 $631.57 I. $45,208 72 
ROMPAIB...%. 22. cose 770,485 769,168 I, 1,317 0.2 
Deficit... .... $93,699 $137,590 D. $43,891 41.9 
Gross earn. per 
et See 8.140 7,830 I, 310 4.0 
Net earn. per mile. 3,706 3,450 z. 248 7.2 
Per cent. of exps... 54.47 55.83 Dz. 1.36 2.4 


This line shows a fair increase in business and in earnings. 
ALBANY & SUSQUEHANNA. 
This company owns a line from Binghamton, N. Y., to 
Albany and Troy, 142.2 miles. Its operations for the year 
were as follows: 











1878-79. 1877-78. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

Passengers ........... $278,855 $290,427 D. $11,572 4.0 
ID bane S06e0.50 bese. 932,583 811.380 I, 121,203 149 
oe 6.799 4,196 I. 2,603 62.0 
ee .$1,218.237 $1,106,003 I. $112,284 10.1 
Expenses............... 659.969 579,692 IL. 80,277 13.8 
Net earnings..... $558,268 $526,311 I. $31,957 6.1 
| Rede itera 700,761 704,125 D 3,36: 0.5 
Balance, deficit... $142,493 $177.814 D. $35,321 19.9 
Gross earn. per mile... 8.567 7,778 I. 789 10.1 
Net ” * . 2,926 3,701 I. 225 6.1 
Per cent. of exps....... 54.18 52.41 I. 1.77 34 


An increase in business on this line is looked for from the 
opening of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western road, 
making this road part of a line connecting the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western with Boston. 

It will be noted that all the lines show very considerable 
increase in freight receipts, and in net earnings. 





